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THE WELLS 0’ WEARIE. 
BY JAMES LINEN. 
Written for the Albion. 


When gloamin coost its shades aroun, 
Awee afore the mirk closed in, 
Young Jamie wi’ his Lucy stray’d, 
Frae out Dun Edin’s smeek and din. 
The tow’ring craigs aboon their head 
Wi loud souns o' the pibroch rung, 
An far out ower the bubbling springs 
Their shadows big were dark’uing flung. 
While doun upon a stane they sat, 
Their bearts beat warm an cheerie, 
An wi’ a nameless rapture thrill’d, 
Amang the Wells O’ Wearie. 


The moon threw off her robe o’ clouds, 
An shoue bricht on the lanely schaw; 
She like a gleamin falchion bung, 
Ahint Cruigmillar’s toppling wa’. 
The starnies shimmer’'d in the lift, 
As thick as gowans on the lea; 
And Nature had retir’d to rest, 
Wi a’ ber woodland minstrelsy. 
Loof lock’d in loof, the lovers sat,— 
Tho loue they were na drearie ; 
A warld o’bliss they drank that nicht, 
Amang the Wells O’ Wearie. 


“O Lucy! I hae loe’d ye long, 

As na> dout ye’ve jelous’d ere noo ; 
My passion | daur ne’er reveal, 

For fear a frown wad shade your broo. 
An lassie, gif | now offend, 

Forgie the heart that’s wholly thine, 
An let me still remain a friend, 

Tho frae my soul I wish thee mine.” 
The tears ran doun sweet Lucy's cheeks, 

An gently bung her modest head; 
A saft rebuke escaped her lips, 

Frae which he could deep meaning read. 
“ An is it so,” he then replied, 

** My young an guileless dearie, 
This nicht we ll pledge our bridal vows, 

Amaug the Wells O’ Wearie.” 


“Ye hae my hand, here is my heart, 
Accept them baith my marrow true; 
Tho’ gowd tak wing and flee awa, 
Your Lucy will prove leal to you. 
My minnie aft wad say herself, 
She thocht ye was ower tond o’ me: 
Yet sti) at hame ye’ve welcome been, 
When Lucy ye wad come to see. 
Your winsome smiles an bonny een, 
Maist tauld me a’ that ye’ve confest ; 
Slee kisses ye wad steal sometimes, 
An lett me ay to guess the rest. 
Noo by yon moon and by those stars, 
That licht this spot sae eerie, 
I'll keep till death the vows I’ve made, 
Amang the Wells O' Wearie.” 


Their vows were kept, an faithfu kept, 
As a’ should aye keep wi’ their marrow; 
And wha wad dare sit bliss disturb? 
Wha wad dare love's circle narrow ? 
Twice twenty years hae flown sin syne, 
To join their forbears o’ the past, 
Still Jamie and his Lucy live, 
Tho’ beut wi’ years an sinking fast. 
The bairnies o’ their bairus they've seen, 
Wi muckle pride grow up to men; 
Their precepts and example guid 
Shaw'd sure the way to mak a fen. 
The unco changes o’ the age 
May weel I trow confound them ; 
While the curtain o’ the warld’s stage 
Seems closing fast around them. 
Sometimes the twa will todle out, 
Fortouchten sair may dander, 
Out ower the very clover fields, 
Where they were wont to wander. 
They still may hear the blackbird’s notes, 
The laverock’s sangs sae cheerie ; 
But Time’s rade hand hath swept awa 
The bonny Wells O’ Wearie. 





EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 
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a visit to Mrs. Allington at the Grange, were returning home towards 
nine o’clock in the evening, they observed, as the carriage turned a sharp 
angle of the road leading through Compton Park, aconsiderable number 
of lighted lanterns, by persons apparently in eager but bewildered pursuit 
of some missing object. The carriage was stopped, and in answer to the 
servants’ inquiries, it was replied that Major Brandon’s crazy niece had 
escaped from her uncle’s house; and although traced by the snow-tracks 
as far as the entrance to the park, had not yet been recovered. Mrs. 
Brandon had offered a p Rens y of ten pounds to whoever should secure 
and reconduct her home; hence the hot pursuit of the fugitive, who, it 
was now supposed, must be concealed in the shrubberies. Rumours re- 
garding this unfortunate young lady, by no means favourable to the cha 

racter of her relatives as persons of humanity, had previously reached 
Lady Compton’s ears; and she determined to avail herself, if possible, of 
the present opportunity to obtain a personal interview with the real or 
mares lunatic. The men who had been questioned were informed that 
only the castle servants could be allowed to search for the missing person, 
either in the park or shrubberies; and that if there, she would be taken 
care of, and restored to her friends in the morning. The coachman was 
then ordered to drive on; but the wheels had not made half a dozen re- 
volutions, when aloud shout at some distance, in the direction of the park, 
followed by asuccession of piercing screams, announced the discovery and 
capture of the object of the chase. The horses were urged rapidly for- 
ward; andere more than u minute had elapsed, the carriage drew up 
within a few yards of the hunted girl and her captors. The instant it 
stopped, Clara Brandon, liberating herself by a frenzied effort from the 
rude grasp in which she was held by anathletic young map, sprang wild- 
ly towards it, and with passionate intreaty implored mercy and protection. 
The young man, a son of Mrs. Brandon's by a former husband, immedi- 
ately re-seized her; and with fierce violence endeavoured to wrench her 
hand from the handle of the carriage-door, which she clutched with des- 
perate tenacity. The door flew open, the sudden jerk disengaged her 
hold, and she struggled vainly in her captor’s powertul grasp. “ Save me! 
suve me!” she frantically exclaimed, as she felt herself borne off. “You 
who are, they say, as kind and good as yeu are beautiful and happy, save 
me from this cruel man!" 

Lady Compton, inexpressibly shocked by the piteous spectacle pre- 
sented by the uuhappy girl—her scanty clothing soiled, disarrayed, and 
torn by the violence of her struggles; her long flaxen trésses flowing dis- 
orderly over her face and neck in tangled d'shevelment; and the pale, 
haggard, wild expression of her countenance—was for a few moments in- 
capable of speech. Her sister was more collected ; “Violet,” she instant- 
ly remunstrated, “do not permit this brutal violence.”’ 

“What right has she or any one to interfere with us?” demanded the 
young man savagely. ‘This girl is Major Brandon’s ward, as well as 
niece, and shall return to her lawful home! Stand back,” continued he, 
addressing the servants, who, at a gesture from Miss Dalston, barred his 
progress. ‘Withstand me at your peril!” 

“Force her from him!” exclaimed Lady Compton, recovering her voice. 
“Gently! gently! I will be answerable for her safe custody till the 
morning.” 

The athletic fellow struggled desperately ; but however powerful and 
determined, he was only one man against a score, nearly all the bystand- 
ers being tenants or labourers on the Compton estates; and spite of his 
furious efforts, and menaces of law and vengeance, Clara was torn from 
him in a twinkling, and himself hurled with some violence prostrate on 
the road. “Do not let them hurt the man,” said Lady Compton, as the 
servanis placed the insensible girl in the carriage (she had fainted) ; “and 
tell him that if he has really any legal claim to the custody of this unfor- 
tunate person, he must prefer it in the morning.” 

Immediately on arrival at the castle, the escaped prisoner was con- 
veyed to bed, and medical aid instantly summoned. When restored to 
cousciousness, whether from the effect of an access of fever producing 
temporary delirium, or from confirmed tal disease, her speech 
was altogether wild and incoherent—the only at all consistent portions 
of her ravings being piteously-iterated appeals to Lady Compton not to 
surrender her to her aunt-in-law, Mrs. Brandon, of whom she seemed to 
entertain an overpowering, indefinable dread. It was evident she had 
been subjected to extremely brutal treatment—such as, in these days of 
improved legislation in such matters, and greatly advanced knowledge of 
the origin aud remedy of cerebral infirmity, would not be permitted to- 
wards the meanest human being, much less a tenderly-nurtured, delicate 
female, At length, under the influence of a composing draught, she sank 
gradually to sleep; and Lady Compton having determined to rescue ber, 
if possible, from the suspicious custody of her relatives, and naturally ap- 
prehensive of the legal difficulties which she could not doubt would im- 
pede the execution of her geuerous, if somewhat Quixotic project, re- 
solved on at once sending off an express for Mr. Ferret, on whose acumen 
and zeal she knew she could place the fullest reliance. 

Clara Brandon’s simple history may be briefly summed up. She was 
the only child of a Mr. Frederick Brandon, who, a widower in the second 
year of his marriage, had since principally resided at the “ Elms,” a hand- 
some mansion and grounds which he had leased of the uncle of the late 
Sir Harry Compton. At his decease, which occurred about two years 
previous to poor Clara’s escape from confinement, as just narrated, he be- 
queathed his entire fortune, between two and three thousand pounds per 
annum, chiefly secured on land, to his daughter; appointed his elder bro- 
ther, Major Brandon, sole executor of his will, and guardian of his child ; 
aud in the event of her dying before she had attained her majority—ot 
which she wanted, at her father's death, upwards of three years—or with- 
out lawful issue, the property was to go to the major, to be by him willed 
at his pleasure. Major Brandon, whose physical and mental energies 
had been prematurely broken down—he was only in his fifty-second 
year—either by excess or hard service in the East, perhaps both, had 
married late in life the widow of a brother officer, and the mother of a 
grown-up son. The lady, a wo.nan of inflexible wil!, considerable re- 
mains of a somewhat masculine beauty, and about ten years her husband's 
junior, held him in a state of thorough pupilage ; and, unchecked by him, 
devoted all her energies to bring about, by fair or foul means, a union be- 
tween Clara and her own son, a cub of some two or three-and-twenty 
years of age, whose sole object in seconding his mother’s views upon 
Clara was the acquisition of her wealth. According to popular surmise 
and report, the young lady’s mental infirmity had been brought about by 
the persecutions she had endured at the hands of Mrs. Brandon, with a 
view to force her into a marriage she detested. The most reliable au- 
thority for the truth of these ramours was Susan Hopley, pow in the ser- 
vice of Lady Compton, but who had lived for many years with Mr. 
Frederick Brandon and his daughter. She had been discharged about. six 
months after her master’s decease by Mrs. Major Brandon for alleged im- 
pertinence; and so thoroughly convinced was Susan that the soon-afier- 
wards alleged lunacy of Clara was buta juggling pretence to excuse the 
restraint under which her aunt-in-law, for the furtherance of her own vile 
purposes, had determined to keep her, that although out of place at the 
time, she devoted all the savings of ber life, between eighty and ninety 
pouuds, to procure “ justice” for the ill-used orphan. This article, Susan 
was advised, could be best obtained of the lord chancellar; and proceed. 
ings were accordingly taken before the keeper of the king 8 conscience, 
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filed in support of the petition were, however, #0 loose and vague, and 
were met with such positive counter-allegations, that the application was 
at once dismissed with costs; and poor Susen—rash suitor for “ justice” — 
reduced to absolute pevury. These circuiustances becoming known to 
Lady Compton, Susan was taken into her service ; and it was principally 
owing to her frequently-iterated version of the affair that Clara had 
forcibly rescued from Mrs. Brandon’s son. 

On the following morning the patient was much calmer, though her 
mind still wandered somewhat. Fortified by the authority of the physi- 
cian, who certified that to remove her, or sven to expose her to agitation, 
would be dangerous, if not fatal, Lady Compton not only refused to de- 
liver her up to Major and Mrs. Brandon, but to allow them to see her. 
Mrs. Brandon, in a towering rage, posted off to the nearest magistrate 
to demand the assistance of peace-officers in obtaining possession of the 
person of the fugitive. ‘The functionary would, however, only so far 
comply with the indignant lady’s solicitations, as to send his clerk to the 
castle to ascertain the reason of the young lady’s detention; aud when 
his messenger returned with a note, enclosing a copy of the physician's 
certificate, he peremptorily decided that the conduct of Lady Compton 
was not only perfect'y justifiable, but praiseworthy, and that the matter 
must remain over till the patient was in a condition to be moved. Things 
were precisely in this state, except that Clara Brandon had become per- 
fectly rational; and but for an irrepressible nervous dread of again 
falling into the power of her unscrupulous relative, quite calm, when 
Mr. Samuel Ferret made his wished-for appearance on the scene of 
action. . E 

Long and anxious was the conference which Mr. Ferret held with his 
munificent client and her interesting protégée, if conference that may 
be called in which the astute attorney enacted the part of listener only, 
scarcely once opening his thin, cautious lips. In vain did his eager brain 
silently ransack the whole armoury of the law; no weapon could he dis- 
cern which afforJed the slightest hope of fighting a successful battle with 
a legally-appointed guardian for the custody of his ward. And yet Mr. 
Ferret felt, as he looked upon the flashing eye and glowing countenance 
of Lady Compton, as she recounted a few of the grievous outrages in- 
flicted upon the fair and helpless girl reclining beside her—whose vary- 
ing cheek and meek and sutfused eyes bore eloquent testimony to the 
truth of the relation—that he would willingly exert a vigour even beyond 
the law to meet his client's wishes, could he but see his way to a safe re- 

sult. Atlength aray of light, judging from his suddeuly-gleaming eyes, 
seemed to have broken upon the troubled chambers of his brain, and he 
rose somewhat hastily from his chair. ‘ . 

“By the by, I will just step and speak to this Susan Hopley, if your la- 
dyship can inform me in what part of the lower regions I am likely to 
meet with her.” 

“* Let me ring for her.” ; } : 

“No; if you please not. What I have to ask her is of very little im. 
portance; still, to summon her here might give rise to surmises, reports, 
and so on, which it may be as well to avoid. I had much rather see her 
accidentally, as it were.” 

“As you please. You will find her somewhere about the housekeeper’s 
apartments. You know her by sight, I think ?” ? ae 

“ Perfectly ; aud witb your leave I'll take the opportunity of directing 
the horses to be put to. [ must be in London by noon to-morrow if possi- 
ble; and away Mr. Ferret bustled. . ; 

Susan,” said Mr. Ferret a tew minutes afterwards, “ step this way I 
want to have a word with you. Now, tell me are you goose enough to 
expect you will ever see the money again you so foolishly threw into the 
bottomless pit of chancery ?” ba 

‘«« Of course I shall, Mr. Ferret, as soon as ever Miss Clara comes to her 
own. She mentioned it only this morning, and said she was sorry she 
could not repay me at once.” : 

“You're a sensible girl, Susan, though you did go to law with the lord 
chancellor! I waut you to be off with me to London; and then perhaps 
we may get your money sooner than you expect.” 

“ Oh, bother the money! 1s that al/ you want me to go to Lunnon 
for 1”’ 

Mr. Ferret replied with a wink of such exceeding intelligence, that 
Susan at once deciared she should be ready to start in ten minutes at the 
latest. 

‘“« That’s a good creature: and Susan, as there’s not the slightest occa: 
sion to let all the world know who’s going to run off with you, it may be 
as well for you to take your bundle and step on a mile or so on the road, 
say to the turn, just beyond the first turnpike. Susan uodded with brisk 
good humour, and disappeared in a twinkling. 

An hour afterwards, Mr. Ferret was on his way back to London, having 
first impressed upon Lady Compton the necessity of immediately reliev- 
ing herself of the grave responsibility she had incurred towards Major 
Brandon for the safe custody of his ward, by sending her home immedi- 
ately. He promised to return on the third day from bis departure ; but 
on the nature of the measures he intended to adopt, or the hopes he en- 
tertained of success, he was inflexibly silent ; and he moreover especi- 
ally requested that no one, not even Miss Brandon, should know of Susan 
Hopley’s journey to the metropolis. 

Mr. Ferret, immediately on bis arrival in town, called at my chambers, 
and related with his usual minuteness and precisionas many of the fore- 
going particulars as he knew and thought proper to communicate to me. 
For the reat I am indebted to subsequent conversations with the different 
parties concerned. 

“* Well,” said I, as soonas he had concluded, “ what course do you pro- 
pose to adupt 2” 

“I wish you to apply,on this affidavit, fora writ of habeas ad sub., to 
bring up the body of Clara Brandon. Judge Bailey will be at chambers 
at three o'clock : it is now more than half-past two, and I cau be off on my 
return by four at latest.” 

“A writ of habeas!” I exclaimed with astonishment. “ Why, what end 


-can that answer? The lady will be remanded, and you and | shall be 


laughed at for our pains.” ’ 

This writ of habeas corpus “ ad subjiciendum,” [had be'ter explain to the 
non-professional reader, is the great prerogative writ, the operation of 
which is sometimes suspended by the legislature during political panics, 
It is grounded oa the principle that the sovereigu has at all times a right 
toinquire, through the judges of the superior courts, by what authority 
his or her subject is held in constraint. It issues, a8 a matter of right 
upon the filing of an affidavit, averring that to the bestof the belief of the 
deponent the individual sought to be brought up is illegally confined ; 
aud itis of the essence of the proceeding, that the person alleged to be 
suffering unlawful constraint should actually be brought before the ~‘ queen 
herself ;” that is, before one or more of the judges of the court which has 
issued the writ, who, if they find ¢he detention illegal, tne only question at 
issue upon this writ, may discharge or bail the party. It was quite ob- 
vious, therefore, thatin this case sucha proceeding would be altogether 
futile, as the detention in the house of her guardian, under the sauction, 
too, of the lord chancellor, the ex-officio custocier of all luuat cs—of @ 
ward of alleged disordered inte\lect—was clearly lezal, at least prema facie 
so, and not to be disturbed under a habeas ad sub. at all events. 

Perhaps so,” replied Ferret quite coolly in reply to my exclamation ; 


iu order to change the custody of the pretended lunatic. The affidavits | “ but [determined to try every means of releasing the unfortunate young 
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lady from the cruel thraldomin which she is held by that harridan of an 
aunt-in-law. She is no more feally insane than you are ; butat the same 
time so excitable apon certain topics, that it might be perhaps difficult to 
disabuse the chancellor or a jury of the impression so industriously pro- 

ted to her prejudice. The peremptory rejection by her guardian of 
young Burford’s addresses, though sanctioned by her father : you know 
the Burfords ?” 

“ Of Grosvenor Street you mean—the East India director ?” 

“ Yes, his son ; and that reminds me that the declaration in that ever- 
lasting exchequer case must be filed to-morrow. Confound it, how this 
flying about the country puts me out! I thought some one had kidnap- 
ped Ls son, or fired Gengies Castle at least. By the way, 1am much 

eceived if there isn'ta wedduig there before long.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Yes, Miss Dalston with Sir Jasper’s eldest hope.” 

“ You don’t mean it?” 

“ They do at all events, aud that is much more to the purpose. A fine 
young fellow enough, and sufficiently rich too” - ; } 

“All which rambling talk and anecdote,” cried I, interrupting him, 
“means, if I have any skill in reading Mr. Ferret, that that gentleman, 
having some uiterior purpose in view, which I cannot for the moment di- 
vine, is determined to have this writ, and does not wish to be pestered 
with any argument on the subject. Be itso; itis your affair, not mine. 
And now, as it is just upon three o’clock, let mesee your affidavit” 

Iran it over. “ Rather loose this, Mr. Ferret, but I suppose it will 
do.” 

“ Well, it is rather loose, but I could not with safety sail much closer to 

the wind. By the by, I think you had better first apply for a rule to stay 
roceedings against the bail in that case of Turner ; and after that is de- 

cided, just ask for this writ, off hand as it were, and as a matter of course. 

His lordship may not then scrutinise thejaffidavit quite so closely as if he 

thought counsel had been brought to chambers Paty toapply for it.” 

a ? Sentions, Mr. Ferret! Well, come along, and I'll see what I can 
0.” . 


The writ was obtained without difficulty ; few questions were asked ; 
and at my request the judge made it returnable immediately. By four 
o’clock, Mr. Ferret, who could fortunately sleep as well in a postchaise 
as in a feather bed, was, as he had promised himself, on his road to Lan- 
cashire, where he had the pleasure of serving Major Brandon personally; 
at the same time tendering in due form the one shilling per mile fixed by 
the statute as preliminary travelling charges. The vituperative eloquence 
showered upon Mr. Ferret by the major’s lady was, | afterwards heard, 
extremely copious und varied, and was borne by him, as! could easily be 
lieve, with the most philosophic composure. ; : 

In due tirae the parties appeared before Mr. Justice Bailey. Miss 
Brandon was accompanied by her uncle, his wife, and a solicitor; and 
spite of everything I could urge, the judge, as I had foreseen, refused to 
interfere in the matter. The poor girl was dreadfully agitated, but kept, 
nevertheless, her eyes upon Mr. Ferret, as the source from which, spite of 
what was passing around her, effectual succour was sure tocome. As 
for that geatleman himself, he appeared composedly indifferent to the 
proceedings; and indeed, I thought, seemed rather relieved than other- 
wise when they terminated. I could not comprehend him. Mrs. Bran- 
don, the instant the case was decided, clutched Clara’s arm within hers, 
and, followed by her husband and the solicitor, sailed out of the apart- 
ment with an air of triumphant disdain and pride. Miss Brandon looked 
round for Ferret, but not perceiving him—he had left hastily an instant 
or two before—her face became deadly pale, and the most piteous ex- 
pression of hopeless despair I ever beheld, broke from her troubled but 
singularly expressive eyes. I moehentenlly followed, with a half-formed 
purpose of remonstrating with Major Brandon in behalf of the unfortunate 
girl, and was by that means soon in possession of the key to Mr. Ferrets’ 
apparently inexplicable conduct. 

The Brandon party walked very fast, and I had scarcely got up with 
them as they were turning out of Chancery Lane into Fleet street, when 
two men, whose vocation no eye could for an instant mistake, arrested 
their further progress. ‘ This lady,’ said one of the men, slightly touch- 
ing Miss Brandon on the shoulder, «‘ is, | believe, Clara Brandon ?” 

“Yes, she is ; and what of that, fellow 2”? demanded the major’s lady 
with indignant emphasis. 

“Not much, ma’am,” replied the sheriff’s officer, ‘‘ when you are used 
toit. Itis my unpleasant duty to arrest her for the sum of eighty-seven 
pounds, endorsed on this writ, issued at the suit of one Susan Hopley.” 

* Arrest her!’ exclaimed Mrs. Brandon; ‘“ why she is a minor !” 

“ Minor or major, ma'am, makes very little difference to us. She can 

lead that hereatter, you know. In the meantime, miss, piease to step 
into this coach,” replied the officer, holding the door open. 

“ But she’s a person of unsound mind,” screamed the lady, as Clara, 
nothing loath, sprang into the vehicle. 

“So are most people that do business with our establishment,” re- 
sponded the imperturbable official, as he shut and fastened the door. 
‘“‘ Here is my card, sir,” he added, addressing the attorney, who now 
came up. ‘ You see where to find the lady, if her friends wish to give 
bail to the sheriff, or, what is always more satisfactory, pay the debt and 
costs.” He then jumped on the box, his follower got up behind, and away 
drove the coach, leaving the discomfited major and his fiery better-half 
in a state of the blankest bewilderment ! 

“ Why, what is the meaning of this ?”’ at length gasped Mrs. Brandon, 
fiercely addressing the attorney, as if he were a particeps criminis in the 
affair. 

“The meaning, my dear madam, is, that Miss Clara Brandon is ar- 
rested for debt, and carried off to a sponging-house ; and that unless you 
pay the money, or file bail, she will to-morrow be lodged in jail,” replied 
the unmoved man of law. 

“ Bail! money! How are we todo either in London, away from 
home ?”’ demanded the major with, for him, much emotion. 

I did not wait to hear more, but, almost suffocated with laughter at the 
success of Ferret’s audacious ruse, hastened over to the Temple. I was 
just leaving chambers for the night—about ten o’clock I think it must 
have been—when Ferret, in exuberant spirits, burst into the room. 

“ Well, sir, what do you think now of a writ ad sub?” 

“ Why, I think, Mr. Ferret,” replied I, looking as serious as I could, 
“ that yours is very sharp practice ; that the purpose you have put it to 
is an abuse of the writ ; that the arrest isconsequently illegal ; and that a 
judge would, upon motion, quash it with costs.” 

“To be sure he would: who doubts that? Let him, and welcome! 
In the meantime, Clara Brandon is safe beyond the reach of all the judges 
or chancellors that ever wore horsehair, and that everlasting simpleton 
of a major and his harridan wife roaming the metropolis like distracted 
creatures ; and thatI take to be the real essence of the thing, whatever 
the big wigs may decide about the shells!’’ 

P _ I suppose the plaintiff soon discharged her debtor out of custo- 

oP Without loss of time, you may be sure. Miss Brandon, I may tell you, 
is with the Rev. Mr. Derwent at Bromton. You know him: the newly 
married curate of St. Margaret’s that was examined in that will case. He 
is an intelligent, highprincipled man; and I have no doubt that, under his 
and Mrs Derwent’s care, all trace of Miss Brandon’s mental infirmity will 
disappear long before she attains her majority next Jane twelvemonth ; 
whilst the liberal sum per month which Lady Compton will advance, 
will be of great service to him.” 

“ That appears all very good. But are you eure you can effectually 
conceal the place of her retreat ?” 

“I have no fear: the twigs that will entangle her precious guardians 
in the labyrinths ofa false clue are already set and limed. Before to-mor- 
row night they will have discovered, by means of their own wonderfully 
— sagacity, that Clara has been spirited over to France; and 

fore three monthe are past, the same surprising intelligence will re- 
joice in the discovery that she expired in a maison de sanié—fine comfort- 
able repose, in which fool's paradise I hope to have the honour of awaken- 
ing them about next June twelvemonth, and not as at present advised 
before "” 

Everything, fortunately, turned out as Mr. Ferret anticipated ; and 
when a few months had glided by, Clara Brandon was a memory only, 
save of course to the few intrusted with the secret. 

The whirligig of time continued as ever to speed on its course and 
bring round in due season its destined revenges. The health, mental and 
bodily, of Miss Brandon rapidly improved under the kind and judicious 
treatment of Mr and Mrs. Derwent ; and long before the attainment of her 
pre a were pronounced by competent authority to be thoroughly re- 
established. The day following that which completed her twenty-first 
year, Mr. Ferret, armed with the necessary authority, bad the pleasure of 
announcing to the relict of Major Brandon (he had been dead some 
months), aud to her brutal son, that they must forthwith depart from 
the home in which they, to the very moment of his announcement, 
thought themselves secure ; and surrender every shilling of the property 
they had so long dreamt was theirown. They were prostrated by the 
intelligeuce, and proved as mean and servile in the hour of adversity, as 
they had been insvlent and cruel in the day of fancied success and pros. 
perity. The pension of three hundred pounds a year for both their liyes, 








proffered by Miss Brandon, was eagerly accepted; and they returned to 
the obscurity from which they had by accident emerged. ; 

About six months afterwards, I had the pleasure of drawing up the 
marriage settlements between Clara Brandon and Herbert Burford ; snd 
a twelvemonth after, that of standing sponsor to one of the lustiest brats 
ever sprinkled at a font: none of which delightful results, if we are to 
believe Mr. Ferret, would have ever been arrived at had nof he, ata 
very critical moment refused to take counsel's opinion upon the virtues, 
capabilities, and powers contained ip the great writ of habeas corpus ad 
subjiciendum. 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 
BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Sach was the process by which John’s ardour in the study of his pro- 
fession got extinguished. A few sneering remarks from one whom he 
both esteemed and respected, beat down the whole fabric it hd@l cost him 
days to erect; and once more he gave himself up to the ordinary routine 
of a barrack life. But there was too much of solid material in our hero 
to work up readily with the flimsy stuff which mess-room intercourse 
supplied. Mere outer life soon palls upon the thoughtful, who must seek 
either through the intellect or the imagination the excitement which they 
require. John was still, in theory, a worshipper of intellect. He had 
failed to tind pabulum in the literature of his profession whereon to feed ; 
and he gallantly determined to turn elsewhere. He would become a 
general studept, and seek for subjects in the British Library, Cockspur 
Street, to which he immediately subscribed. Huge parcels were order- 
ed, and came down at random, and without rudder or compass he plung- 
ed at once into a sea of books. He read a vast number with which he 
had been previously acquainted by reputation, and some that he merely 
knew by name. He perused systems of philosophy so contradictory that 
they scarce seemed to have beén invented by individuals of the same 
species, or subject to the same natural laws; exercised himself, too, with 
metaphysics, which after a while he gave up, concluding ingloriously 
that mau attempting to comprehend the laws of his being was like a boa- 
constrictor trying to swallow his cage. Though he brought a strong 
light to bear on all he read, yet whenever politics were introduced in a 
book he found himself at a loss. He became for a short time delirious, 
in consequence of attempting to comprehend the works of Mr. Nebu- 
lous, in which the English language is exhibited casting of summersets, 
with many prancings to and fro, before earnest-gazing, head-scratching 
readers, in murkiest obscuration, marvel stricken, with maddest humour 
and grinning contortions, heels-over-head, wondrous! Prithee, Nebulous, 
deliver yourself like a man of this world! 

From this temporary derangement he recovered by a course of light 
politics with Mr. Ishmael, by whom all the distinguished persons that 
ever existed are satisfactorily proved to have been Jews, with the ex- 
ception of Sir Robert Renegado, in whose genealogy there is no enno- 
bling admixture of Hebrew blood. 

John had a vague idea that the science of governing men was to be ap- 
proached with reverence, and only mastered after much anxious thought 
and experience of mankind ; and believing that writers must act on this 
opinion, he took flippancy for mastery over of the subject, and obscurity 
for depth, but never dared to criticise, nor as yet to think for himself. 

A strange mistake of John’s, for politics is the one case in which a 
little learning is not a dangerous thing; it is apparent that a small 
amount of superficial information is sufficient for a statesman, Every 
man is qualified to be his own legislator, and we fiad our intelligent ope- 
ratives selecting the rights of man as their peculiar study. What a noble 
sight to see these earuest men devoting their slender leisure and bending 
their unformed thoughts to the science of government! and what results 
may we not anticipate ! 

A beautiful simplicity, too, distinguishes the practice of legislation : it is 
as easy as working asumin reduction. Formerly, statesmanship demand- 
ed high qualities; ministers were the responsible conservators of the na- 
tion’s honour, and exercised over its destinies a paternal control; now 
they are simply clerks, each working away on his high stool in praise- 
worthy otealaiion of the rest, to entitle him to the everlasting gratitude 
of the people by diminishing expenditure, no matter at what sacrifice— 
saving clauses are not the exception, but the rule. They are still called 
our rulers, though I know not why the invidious title is retained, since 
they are evidently well aware that to attempt to rule a thinking people 
would be as arrogaut a proceeding as if an opinionated weathercock 
should try to govern the wind. Look at the great model fur English states- 
men, whois to help us through our crisis, and who is equally Titingieinh, 
ed for his grand simplicity of plan, and his docility to a sagacious pupu- 
lace! Is not Mr. Cobweb a splendid sargeon for a sick nation? No 
shilly-shallying over a sore finger,—no poor-man’s plaster or other medi- 
cal dalliance ; but he takes his knife and whips off the arm. For the first 
time the Golden Age reigus in England, since national greatness is meas- 
ured by the carat. 

All difficulties of preserving the union between Church and State must 
now vanish when our politics are identical with our religion. California 
is the Mecca of true believers, and our great mosques are the Stock Ex- 
change and the Bank of England. 

The only uncertainty in the science of politics is as to what theory will 
be broached next,—what will be the next venerable dogma lit to its in- 
most recesses by a sudden ray of light flashed from the lan ern of some 
keen explorer in the sewersof Truth. People have been so often aston- 
ished of late at the subversion of ancient doctrine, and have found out so 
wuch of the nonsense credited bytheir forefathers, that some have ceas- 
ed to believe in anything at all, which isa very healthy and advantageous 
state of mind, leaving the possessor free and unprejadiced to examine 
new creeds. This accounts for the number of proselytes who at once at- 
tach themselves to startling theories, some of which might have been 
termed, by the bigots of old, unnatural and absurd. By next year we 
may see without surprise the more enlightened portion of our countrymen 
putting their legs through their coat-sleeves and standing on their heads; 
and for my own part, so great faith have I in the unerring wisdom of the 
new lights of the age, that it will give me much pleasure to pass the re- 
mainder of my existence in their company with my heels in the air. 


CHAPTER XV. 

John laboured for a week in his new vocation with the same eagerness 
which had carried him through his previous more concentrated course of 
study. By little andlittle, however, his thirst of knowledge in the ab- 
stract began to slacken, which is more than can be said of Dingle’s anxie- 
ty to master the mysteries of the cornopean; till, by and bye, our hero 
in absolute despair, fled from his apartment, and began again to shew 
himself at strange hours among his companions. A new eraving was 
stirred within him. He had learned from books, that he who desires to 
have influence among men must study men; and though far from un- 
derestimating his own intuitive powers of perception, he began to suspect 
that he had not studied his fellow-creatures sufficiently. And he was 
right for once. . 

To him all the world was still a stage,—not what it appears to those 
behind the scenes, who get drunk with Cato and see Virginia home to her 
lodgings. He gave every one credit for being all, often more, than they 
seemed; and took an interest in the drama of life entirely irrespective of 
rouge, pullies, or machinery. He was capital at estimating the characters 
in a novel or play,—would detect the concealed villain, and anticipate 
the catastrophe with unerring certainty ; but when he applied his expe- 
rience to the analysis of real human beings his estimates were not equally 
happy. Manners, which, like mustachios, often give expression, solemn, 
pert, or lively, to what would otherwise be a blank, were his great stum- 
bling-block. He passed judgment on a man’s moral character from his 
bow or his smile,and took tact for mental superiority. Self-possessed peo- 
ple had an immense advantage over John, who fancied their calmness 
depth; so had silent, mysterious persons. Inthe shallowest character 
he saw the reflexion of his own mind, and took it for a local inhabitant. 

At first there was something sublime in the vacuity of his comrades, 
Everything bored, nothing interested them; from which grounds John 
drew the logical deduction that they were capable of enjoyments alto 
gether more exalted than th se now attheir command. There appeared 
something enviable in this Byronic state of mind which made them yawn 
under tne weary load of life, when he thought what a vast deal of the 
world he must see, aud what mines of pleasure he must exhaust, before 
he could hope to arrive at it. 

“What's to be done?” said Jessamy, lounging into the anteroom after 
parade, and wiping his brow with a pocket-handkerchiet that watied 
Sabean odours to all who were so fortanate as to be within range of its 
Hutter. * Will anybody tell me ?” 

“T vote for dining at eight instead of seven,” said Oldstyle; “it gets rid 
of the evening,—the evenings are so infernally long.” 

“ But what’s to be done till dinner!” said Jessamy, with languid so- 
lemuity. ‘“ Look here, my good fellow, that may be a very good plan of 
yours, but it’s the old story of cutting a piece off the bottom of your 








blanket and sewing it on the top. i , 
be done till dinner 1” P. Now Irepeat my question, What's to 

Like Brutus he paused for a reply, and might have wai 
— iat done for an answer, since nobody camgtall wr by om 
culty. ‘ 

« Nothing in the papers, as usual,” continued this victi ; 
one from the table ; “ columns filled with that stupid _Dobependngen | 
New Poor-law. Who the devil cares about the Poor-law, I should lik “ 
know?” . - 

“All the new laws are poor laws in my opinion,” observed Pudaj 
yawning and stretching himself as he thas facetionsly Jolned came, 
ter of modern legislation. mruo- 

“ You don’t know anybody here, do you, Faunce 2” gai 

“Very few,” replied Johu, who didn't like exactly to pe eno th 
he hadn’ta single acquaintance in the place,—man, woman - T 
was going to say child, but that would have been incorrect : for is we 
fond of childyen, and had made acquaintance with the infant charg Spe 
several pretty nurserymaids. ges of 

“Don’t know the Wilkinsons ?” continued his interrogator. 

Here Frelove’s heart beat, for he knew rather too much, for his 
peace of mind, of the celebrated individuals thus designated and ad 
pounting the minutes till the very earliest period should arrive at which 
he could make a call without indecorum. He had gradually reason 1 
himself into the belief that ten in the morning was not particu arly cory 
uor six in the afternoon very late, for a visit, and spent most of the inten’ 
mediate hours where he would have willingly taken up his permanent 
residence. But he didn’t want John to poach on the manor; and took 
therefore, no share in the conversation. " 

“Come and call with meat the Fold,” said Jessamy to John.“ I’jj 
troduce you.” as 

This was the name accorded by common consent to the residence ofa 
family named Lamb, whose patronymic was a cornucopia of playful allu- 
sion. The father was kaown either simply as “ the Ram,” or astronomi- 
— as“ old Aries;” and young Mr. Lamb, the brother, was “the 

up. 

* Mind your eye,” said Pauddicombe, when John agreed to go, “ ands 
don’t fail in love with any of the girls; they haven't got sixpence : devilish 
little mint-sauce to your lamb.” 

“ Hope they won't give me the cold shoulder,” returned John. 

Both these jests were quite new, and opened the culinary resources of 
the name, unexplored before. Even Dingle, who was slow at appre- 
hending a joke, found them out in the course of the following evening 
and laughed immoderately over them as he was going to bed, this being 
rather under his usual period of conception. t r 

A good part of the morning was taken up in an animated discussion as 
to whether the Slasher (a young lady of manly turn) rode in Wellington 
boots or not, and many heavy bets were laid on the matter, which was 
never decided ; also whether Long Four or Short Six was the jolliest girl 
eee being allegorical appellations for the daughters of a retired chand- 

er. 

When John was ready for the visit, to which he looked forward with 
some nervousness, he went to pick up Jessamy, whom he found far from 
dressed, being seated, with one boot on, in a state of indecision as to whe- 
ther a light or a dark waistcoat would harmonise best with his shirt but- 
tons, which were of a bright green; and when this point was settled 
three fulse collars were spoiled betore he got his cravat, which was very 
resplendent, tied to his mind. While the delay lasted John amused him- 
self by reading several notes of invitation stuck in the frame of a large 
mirror, in such a way as to invite perusal, in which earls, countesses, and 
foreign princes, requested the pleasure of Captain Jessamy’s company 
on various festive occasions. It seemed to John that the mirror was 
placed much too high to be of any use to the owner, unless he got on the 
chimneypiece to look at himself; but it was Captain Jessamy’s firm con- 
viction that he was rather above the average stature of mankind, which 
led to his wearing a sword of such immoderate length that he looked like 
alark upon a spit, and to riding a diseased horse, sold him by Harkett, 
about the size of a dromedary. 

At length the captain was accoutred for conquest, aud selected the last 
arrow from Cupid's quiver in the shape of a cane, with an eyeglass affixed 
to the top, which Join at first erroneously supposed to be an instrument 
used in land-surveying. ; 

“They're a good sort of people,’ said Jessamy, “‘ these Lambs—vulzar, 
of course: but it’s as well to know them.” : 

This way of talking did not prevent John from feeling a secret awe of 
the family. At home he knew several young ladies intimately, but his 
acquaintance with them had commenced almost before he could remem- 
ber, wheu they played together, squabbled, and made friends, in an inao- 
ceat and pastoral fashion, so that he felt perfectly at ease with a) of 





them, including even one who was reputed very sarcastic, and certainly 
had at least one element of sarcasm, viz. ill-nature, quizzing her friends 





} sound practical vie 


unmercifally; but Jack wasn’t a bit afraid of her, having in early life 
given hera black eye for slapping Amy. But to encounter the Miss 
Lambs, who were, doubtless, familiar with all the arcana of that great, 
cloud capt, formidable structure, Society, known to John only through 
the veracious accounts of it contained in fashionable novels, and which 
floated before his mental vision in the vague, mysterious brilliancy of the 
old fairy land of childhood, was something requiring much moral courage 
and presence of mind. He had seen the young ladies ence or twice in 
the street, but supposed himself entirely unknown to them; though in 
this he was mistaken, for they had a critical acquaintance with his ex- 
terior, particularly his hair, eyes, and teeth. It was at their desire that 
Jessamy now took him to the house, an office he had accepted with the 
intention of shewing our hero what influence fashion and an air of ¢on 
could give aman in rociety. 

Old Aries was in the flower garden in front of his house, propping up 

pinks, and occasionally catching an earwig or other marauder. He was 
a humble, nervous old gentleman, who always kept very much in the 
background, but was compelled by the female members of the family 
to receive their military visitors with courtesy, though he was always de- 
lighted to get rid of them. He was ever looking forward to some hazy 
golden age, when there should be no more flirting or balls—when his 
wife and daughters should come, by some regenerative process, to syx- 
pathise with his domestic tastes, and sit with him under his own vine aud 
his own fig-tree. Not that he ever dared to express these mutinous ideas, 
which probably never presented themselves in a form sufliciently defi- 
nite to be turned into words; his opposition would only have recoiled 
upon himself, Asa husband and father his principal use was to leave 
cards on strange officers, which he did with the feelings of a hedge-spar- 
row compelled to make advances to a cuckoo, 
_ Jessamy treated him ina very lordly way, swaggering up and switch- 
ing off a couple of cherished geraniums with his cane, while he iatrodueed 
John, who took off his hat, a courtesy which the old gentleman, being 
bareheaded, returned by taking off his spectacles; then telling them they 
would find the ladies inside he made a hasty retreat to some remote region 
of the premises. 

Mrs. Lamb received John at first with a sort of polite ferocity, as was 
her custom towards those of whose property and expectations she was 
ignorant; for experience had taught her the principle, which holds good 
in great as well as in small matters, that it is easier to concede than to re- 
tract, and to maintain an austere aspect from the first than to assume it 
afterwards: which latter proceeding she had once or twice found it ne- 
cessary to adopt towards young gentlemen whom a delusive reputation 
for opulence had at first caused her to treat like a mother. This policy 
had also the contingent advantage of impressing those favoured ones, to 
whom she relaxed into affubility, with the certainty that their own per- 
sonal merits had wrought the happy change. . : 

The Misses Lamb had early been taught the discreet policy of estimat- 
ing a mau’s merits by his income, to the exclusion of more romantic and 
less solid considerations. They had been used to officers all their lives— 
as children they had played with military dolls; and during their first 
season they were broke on timid ensigns and staid majors, so that uniform 
had no more effect on them now than a paroquet on Ponto. They might 
have been trusted to make a picnic to Gretna Green with the three bes'- 
looking younger brothers in the British army. They were quite capable 
of appreciating good looks; but they would trot a man out, and discuss 
his points as dispassionately a8 if he had been a horse. They sat in a 
perpetual sunshine of smiles and draught of sighs; but the smilers might 
as well have tried to propitiate the Fates with their blandishments, and 
sighs were to them as the idle wind. Itisa great point gained when we- 
man’s natural weaknesses and predilections are thus held in subjection to 
ws; and recommend the Misses Lamb as eligible 
partners to any of the bachelor philosophers of this sound practical 
age, 3 “b | 

Jessamy was in great favour, for they naturally regarded the “ brooches, 
pearls, and owches,” which so lavishly adorned his perso, 88 the over- 
Howiug of excessive wealth, though [ believe the captalu § opulence Was 
entirely superficial. But John’seligibility as an acquaiutance was as yet 
doubtful, and they kept him fur some time at freezing point, receiving 
his happiest remarks with an aunoying equanimity, which contrasted 
paintully with the deference accorded to Jessamy’s diluted glibness. 
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sage? . 

bn had expected, and was prepared, for sparkling —<— and witty 
‘ alle feeling confident that, with a little practice, he could, in this 
ood acquit himself with credit; bct he sifted their remarks in vain for 


field, ; e398 ld t 
latent . He felt that he didn’t get on, but could no 
aes why. He ous velither stnpid nor indifferent: on the contrary, he 


ition to distinguish himself. At length Mrs. Lamb happen- 
‘coon: he had any friends in the neighbourhood, oad be 
was just going to reply that the eople were all strangers to him when 
he recollected his uncle, who cou d scarcely be considered as a stranger, 
though he had never seen him. Now Mrs. Lamb knew something about 
R chard Faunce, tor he had purchased Cotton Lodge, his present resi- 
é ace, from a cousin of hers, and was, moreover, reputed very rich. He 
» .sunmarried, and John was his nephew; Mrs. Lamb's imagination 
yas in such matters remarkably lively, and our hero suddenly became in 
hor min I's eye the interesting possessor of ever so many hundred, per- 
haps thousand, charms per annum. . 

The change that immediately took place inher manuer, and also that 
of the young ladies, was highly gratifying. He perceived that he was 
beginaing to be appreciated—that their previous coldness had been mere- 
ly in compliance with some conventional requirement, and that he should 
now get on swimmingly. Itis true their conversation did not increase 
so much in intelligence as in affability, but John overlooked this, as they 
received whatever he said most graciously ; and he never remembered to 
have been more brilliant—utterly defeating Jessamy, who cut the visif 
short before John had made up his miad as to whether he should make 
love to the second Miss Lamb, whose style was now of amiable and 
childlike frankness, or the youngest, who was shy and retiring with 
strangers to amost engaging degree. He went away on excellent terms 
with them and with himself, which happy feeling was enhanced next 
day at getting a little scented note inviting him to a ball at their 
house. 


felt great am 
ed to inquire 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The evening of the party at the Fold was fixed for the Wednesday in 
next week. it was now only Thursday; and John not knowing what 
else to do with himself in the interval, took it into his head to fall in love, 
It was doubtless a very absurd proceeding, and one not at all in vogue 
with the more sagacious of the young generation. gn bc Dingle, or 
Harkett, would not have fallen in love with a female archangel, though 
she had taken more pains to win their affections than Lais did with the 
old philosopher Xenocrates. The strongest expressions of admiration the 
celestial visitant could have hoped to elicit would be that she was a 
« Deuced fiue girl!’’ But John had great aptitude for worshipping the 
sex, and could get up a secret attachment on the shortest notice. He had 
once before, at the age of fourteen, entertained a passion for an actress 
belonging tua strolling company that visited his native county, and who 
he was convinced, though he had never seen her off the stage, was a re- 
markably fascinating womania private life. His present misfortune hap- 
pened thus :— 

A subscription ball was given in the town, which he attended. He ar- 

rived rather late; the room was nearly full of people, none of whom he 
knew, except some of the officers of his own r-giment, for the Lambs 
were not present. Lothaire was winning the hearts of old and young by 
his style of waltzing; Frelove was whirling round the young lady with 
the ringlets, too much embarrassed by his happiness to pay much atten- 
tion to the step; aud Jessamy had selected a partner of vast proportions, 
in a fold of whuse ample drapery he was concealed, all except his little 
boots, so that the lady appeared to be a quadruped performing a pas seul. 
These were all too much engaged to attend to John, who wandered 
rouad the room trying to look perfectly happy and contented, and at last 
took up a position in the doorway, surveying the scene with an appear- 
auce of great interest. By and bye he got introduced to partners; and 
it is strange that John, possessing intellect enough to have set up a legion 
of belles in reputation for intelligence and wit (for in them a little of these 
commodities goes a great way), yet felt at each introduction as if he 
were going to be examined for a diploma by a literary society. One of 
his partners was just out; and though she even yet exhaled an odour of 
bread and butter, John approached her with awe. He tried to keep up 
& conversation, but found it as difficult as playing at battledoor by him- 
self; any remark serious, humourous, or of general interest, was received 
with the same placid indifference. The truth is, the lady said nothing, 
because sue had nothirg to say; but he thought it was all his fault. 
There was Jessamy talking away in the most animated manuer, though 
in general he appeared of weak intellect, and Lothaire’s partner was all 
earaud smile. It was clear to Joho that he was unacquainted with the 
Shibboleth of society. 
_ His next partuer set him more at ease, talking away very fluently, ask- 
ing him how long he had joined, and whether he liked the quarter. She 
was used to the uatledged, having superintended the first flights of all the 
young soldiers who had been quartered there for the last twelve or four- 
teeu years. Oldstyle, whose mother she might have been, had presented 
John to her, whispering him that she was “ A devilish good sort of girl.” 
In her society he recovered his spirits, and was so agreeable to the lady 
he next danced with, the object of Frelove’s adoration, that he incurred 
the undying hatred of that gentleman, who glowered at them from the 
corner of a neighbouring sofa, his usually inexpressive face wearing the 
look of Fagan in the condemned cell as conceived by Mr. Cruikshank. 

Taking this lady in tosupper (a measure by which he unconsciously 
occasioned the temporary overthrow of Frelove’s reason, who seeing it, 
went mad on the sofa), he deposited her in a corner next another young 
lady, a friend of hers, who had before attracted Johu’s attention by her 
high spirits and the apparent number of her admirers. Towards each of 
these she conducted herself as if he alone was the object of her affec- 
tions, thereby raising him for a time to a state of great and complacent 
elevation ; for it was an undoubted distinction to appear on terms of de- 
lightfal familiarity with such a fine fascinating girl. Indeed she was 
both handsome and graceful, possessing a face oad figure of a luxuriant, 
notto say voluptuous, turn. She immediately commenced fishing for 
John, who, at the very first glance she threw, rose and took the fly; 
then, without any ceremonial of introduction, she addressed him, playing 
him for a short time, reeling him up with a soft look whenever he at- 
tempted to break away, and sometimes giving him his head with a pretty 
— indifference, till a gracious smile landed him; he asked her to 

ance, and two minutes after the polka commenced was flapping securely 
amid the other victims in the creel of Miss Lavinia Gay, 

This young lady’s style was of the frank and sisterly kind. Before the 
end of the dance John knew all her likings and dislikings, who of the 
company were very nice and who were hateful; how foud she was of 
daucing, bat preferred riding ; how she had once shot a rabbit with half 
a charge in the gun; and how her aunt, with whom she lived, was 
Sometimes cross, and would’nt let her come out half as often as she wish- 
ed ; also, how she should be obliged to run away presently to do up her 
hair: toall of which details John listened with a fascinated interest. It 
was true she treated her other partners with equal confidence ; but then 
she had known them longer, and if he had thus dashed alongside of them 
at ouce, why he should very soon have the running to himself. She was 
so fresh, so unlike the others he had danced with, that he felt assured she 
was a congenial spirit. Once or twice he had madea facetious attempt 
containing a literary allusion,which she did not seem to recognise; but 
that only showed how natural and unsophisticated she was, and how in- 
dependent of the adventitious aid of learning : women shouldn't be too 
well read, or they get pedantic. So he went home that night with his 
head full of Miss Gay. 

He thought of her, too, in the morning when he woke, and occasional- 
ly afterwards through the day. By the next day the image was beginning 
to fade, when the impression was renewed by meeting her in a shop with 
her aunt, Miss Swallowater, to whom she introducedhim. They were 
buying various articles of female attire, and Miss Gay consulted John 
with the most charming artlessness respecting the relative merits of two 
different patterns of stockings. Afterwards he escorted them home, and 
Was asked to walk in, when he had a good opportunity of seeing what the 
aunt was like, of which, I fear, he did not make much use. 

Miss Swallowater—I quote the current opinion—was a most superior 
woman, with quite a masculine understanding ; in fact. very few men 
Possessed her originality of thought and sound practical views. Her ex- 
= eee as original in a female mouth as her thoughts. She knew 
on mare ad 7 working of the New Poor-law, could argue a crim.-con. case 
of the oo oo Lushington, and called the late act for diminishing the use 
ef theane ae in heraldry by its parliamentary name. No male light 
im i “w" beyond her in the grandeur and extent of her concep- 
teenth ooked forward confidently to the time when the great na- 

, ‘ie earth should be cantons in the world’s confederacy, and 
whiled away the interi " : | ga , 
collateral dectrine erim by employing herself in the diffusion of small 
and divided her hai, In person she was rather dirty, addicted to snuff, 
dhinandi “ ron one side. John also noted that she had a coarse 

and imperfect dentifrice, which caused him afterwards to make the 

— that “her bark was worse than her bite.” 
writing a pamphlet conse, he Younger lady, her aunt being busy 
entenes datalibel tos Pte the statistics of Magdalen hospitals, with 
thiah the young googie umstances leading to the fall of the inmates, so 
pie were quite left to themselves ; and we may infer 


-alion in the toils. 





that the time passed agreeably to John, for he walked down the street in 
such a state of elation as to stumble over a little boy engaged, with pre- 
cocious skill in hydraulics, in damming up the kernel and diverting the 
stream over the passenger’ legs. ‘ . 

After this he called frequently on various pretences; sometimes he 
lent a song, sometimes borrowed a book, which he always returned very 
punctually; and when these failed he invented, to excuse his frequent 
visits, the most ingenious and elaborate” plots, which he was convinced 
in his own mind must blind the acutest observer: indeed he partially suc- 
ceeded in imposing on himself, being sometimes actually persuaded that 
he was under a moral obligation to call on the ladies that day. At first 
he used to listen with polite attention while Miss Swallowater instilled 
into him some elementary politics ; but finding the whole of his visits 
taken up in this way to the utter nulification of his stratagems, while other 
admirers occupied Miss Gay’s attention, he grew less complaisant, so 
that she gave him up after atime. There were often fellows droppin 
in, each of whom John made it a rule to suspect of being in love wit 
Miss Gay, or she with him. By aud bye, though he had no title to en- 
gross her company, and was not more favoured than others, he grew quite 
savage if he did not find her alone, regarding the rest as intruders, whom 
he had a right to hate ; even Miss Swallowater he at length looked on 
in this light, forgetting that she might not, perhaps, think herself de ¢rop 
inher own drawing-room. In fact, he conducted himself after a manner 
not uncommon with idle subalterus, only infusing into the pursuit his cha- 
racteristic ardour and fancy. 

I say fancy, for his passion was almost altogether an affair of the imagi- 
nation. Apart from the poetical halo with which he had laboriously in- 
vested Miss Gay, there was nothing about ber to have attracted a second 
thought from John ; even now he did not feel particular satisfaction in 
her society. He had been at great pains to construct a goddess whomhe 
now worshipped industriously, and would not have felt obliged to any 
one who had told him his divinity was a lay figure. The imaginative 
power which he lavished in decorating her with all manner of romantic 
attributes, sentiments, and situations, might, if otherwise directed, have 
furnished a picture gallery ; inundated the sentimental world with poems 
equal to those of the elegant Gamma, who has infused a classic spirit into 
his very signature; and supplied material for novels rivalling in vigour, 
variety, and depth of character, those of Mr. Rabbit, whose literary pro- 
geny are brought forth, not by the volume or the work, hut by the 
itter, 

Mixed with the imagination there was, perchance, a little of the Greek 
Eros; but not one spark, ma’am, I assure you, of his heaven-born bro- 
ther. Should you feel any interest in John’s heart, I pledge my word it 
is virgin for Miss Gay. If Miss Swallowater had taken the trouble to de- 
fine the nature of the attraction, she would have said it was Animal Mag-- 
netism acting upon Ideality. He didn’t waut to devote his life to Miss 
Gay, he didu’t want to inspire her with an undying attechment to him 
self; in fact, I’m in great hopes he didn’t know what he wanted. 

The small portion of his time not occupied by these private theatri- 
cals was spent in yearning for distinction, He would have taken to field 
preaching if he could have got an audience, and would gladly have sub- 
mitted to be tried for felony for the éclat of delivering an eloquent defence. 
He was persuaded the family prognostics of his future celebrity were 
correct, but wanted to make the world forthwith of the same opinion ; 
and feeling not incapacity, but want of opportunity to do so, chated like 
His thoughts were beginning to ferment; the juice 
was generous, and we shall see whether it makes wine or vinegar. 





FAT HER MATHEW. 
(Concluded from last week's Albion.) 


In the spring of 1838, there was a meeting of the old teetotallers at 
the Infant School-room, in St. Nicholas’ parish, in Cove-street, Cork. 
This meeting was attended by several of the local advocates of tempe- 
rance: and it was resolved to send two of the members as a deputation 
to Mr. Mathew, asking for his adoption of the views of the society. In 
the meanwhile William Martin, the father of teetotalism in Cork, spoke 
earnestly to Mr. Mathew. One of the deputation was an enthusiastic tee- 
totaller, James M’Kenna. He wasa pensioner who had seen much ser- 
vice in the army, and being a constant reader of the Scriptures, and pos- 
sessinga Celtic imaginatioug with a limited education, he tormed a style 
of extravagant and flowery quaintness ; and when he poured forth his 
views on his darling subject of teetotalism, he sometimes produced very 
amusing effects. Hisname, however, deserves to be recollected by all 
friends to teetotalism. From a voluminous MS. collection of papers, left 
by him, we select the following passage as describing what actually took 
place when Mr. Mathew joined the cause of teetotalism :— 

“ Father Mathew said he would consider the subject, and told the de- 
putation to see him in a few days, which was attended to. The reve- 
rend gentleman, on the second visit, cheerfully acceded to the ardent 
wishes of the society, and requested a meeting of the friends and advo- 
cates of temperance, on the following Monday evening, in thesmall room 
adjacent to the little chapel in Blackamoor-lane. It was on the 10th of 
April, 1838, this committee meeting was held. The Very Rev. Mr. Ma- 
thew addressing the members said, ‘ Gentlemen, I hope you will aid and 
give me such information as may be necessary for the formation of the 
new Total Abstinence Society,’ and in the most emphatic manner said, 
if only one poor soul was rescued from intemperance and destruction, it 
will be doing a noble act, and adding to the glory of God. On taking the 
pen into his hand he said these remarkable words : Here goes in the name 
of the Lord, and then wrote down his name—the Very Rev. Theobald 
Mathew, C.C., Cove-street, Ne. 1. It was proposed that the reverend 
gentleman should accept the presidency of the society, and he was ac- 
cordingly appointed. Mr. William Martin proposed that James M‘Kenna 
be appointed secretary to the Very Rev. Mr. Mathew; which proposition 
was seconded by Father Mathew. The secretary then enrolled his name 
—James M‘Kenna, secretary, Mary-street, No. 2. 

“‘ The first public meeting was held at seven o'clock in the evening, at 
the old school-room in Blackamoor-lane, when thirty-five new members 
took the pledge at the hands of Father Mathew. 

“ On the following day large posters were provided by James M’Kenna, 
and were posted through the city. On these posters the Very Rev. Mr. 
Mathew’s name, as president of the society, was publicly announced, 
sigued James M‘Kenna, secretary. For one person who gave credit to 
Father Mathew heading the society, hundreds, nay, thousands laughed, 
sneered, and disbelieved, and said it was all a falsehood ard a humbug. 
The second and third meeting caused the greatest panic to the poison 
venders in Cork, as well as excitement and astonishment to others, many 
of whom rejoiced. Three hundred and thirty members were enrolled at 
the second meeting. The old, dilapidated school-room was soon found 
inadequate and too small as well as dangerous to the lives of the people, 
who were flocking in thousands from all partsof the city ; some to satisfy 
and convince themselves, others to _— and smileat what they called the 
Utopian scheme of sobriety. Father Mathew applied to Mr. Conway and 
Mrs. O'Connor, the proprietors of the bazaar on Sullivan’s quay, which 
spacious building was capable of containing about 4,000 persons at the 
time, with several doors for ingress and egress. This extensive square 
was of the utmost importance to the glorious cause, in which the people 
seemed to be animated by universal excitement to become members of 
Father Mathew’s Total Abstinence Society, which before long became 
generally known through all the towns and villages of Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught. Mrs. O’Connor, the proprietor of the bazaar, took the 
pledge, and all men and women, in the employment followed the noble 
example of this estimable lady ; hundreds every day, sagen after 
divine service ou the Sabbath day, when several thousands were pledged, 
which occupied up wards of a dozen writers registering the names. 

“ From the 10th of April to the 14th of June, 1838, 25,000 persons of 
all denominations took the pledge from the Rev. Mr. Mathew. In the 
following month of December, being a period of five months, 131,000 
were registered on the temperance books, making a total of 156,000 who 
took the pledge in Cork from Aprilto December, 1838. 

‘* Atthis time multitudes were coming to Cork from all parts of Munster 
to take the pledge—some sixty, fifty, forty, and twenty miles distant, 
were seen on the public cars from Limerick, the counties of Galway, Clare 
Kerry, Waterford. 

The facts, as now stated, will account for the miracle of Irish teetota- 
lism, Father Mathew, “ before he became famous,” possessed vast social 
influence, was president of the Josephian Society, was a zealous educator 
of poor children, and was a friend to peace and good will amongst all 
men. Thedrinking habits of the country required areformation. This 
popular and regpected friar adopted a principle then a novelty in Ireland 
Numbers, as a matter of course, followed his example. He found astaff 
of teetotal advocates formed to hishand fit for use, and he attracted by 
his own example and influence a host of the working classes to take the 
— against spirituous liquors. Amongst his assistants were two mem- 

ers of the bar, Messrs. Francis Walsh, and J. F. Maguire, both Roman 
Catholics, and of popular politics—the first a gentleman of noted decla- 
matory talents—the latter the owner of an important Catholic journal, the 
Cork Examiner, whose systematic support of teetotalism was of great 








consequence to the subsequent movement, and with other causes gave 
much influence to its active pruprietor, who was at the last general elec- 
tion a formidable adversary at Dungarvan to the most brilliant of the Irish 
Whigs. 

a the city of Cork the movement spread to the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, and soon the rustic population of the south, with their eager minds, 
noised it frome one to another “that there was virtue in Father Mathew.” 
Thousands upon thousands wished to take the a. And, in their 
ignorance, numbers of the lower orders believed that the pledge admin- 
istered by Father Mathew had a secret charm! The worthy friar himself 
never entertained such opinions; uor did he in anywise administer incen- 
tivesto the popular credulity. 

At first, however, there was a great deal of superstition mixed up with 
the movement, As soon as persons came from all partsof the island to 
take the pledge from Father Mathew, people began to ask themselves 
why did they select him more than any one else. A Roman Catholic 
writer thas accounts candidly for the anxiety to take the pledge from the 
good friar ot Cork :— 

“ The ontige in favour of Father Mathew arose from the fact of its being 
obse rved, that those who took the pledge from him were in better health than they 
had previously been. The ameliorated health was the result of the temperance, 
but the natural cause was overlooked, as is often the case ; and as the human 
min d, when undisciplined, is prone to superstition, the belief in miraculous ope- 
ration of the great temperance leader does undoubtedly appear to have spread 
the lower classes of the Irish community.”’— Dublin Review, 





very widely among 
vol. viii, p. 470. 

When, from all parts of the country, people were seen rushing to Cork 
to take the pledge from Mr. Mathew, the wonder grew more and more 
every day. Some came by coaches and cars, others by boat, and many 
walked from distant places. Was it any wonder that extraordinary 
stories were told by the people amongst themselves ? The lower clas- 
ses, always credulous, eagerly believed many of the tales told about him, 
and the blind, halt, and paralytic, were brought beforehim. A romantic 
tale was told, how in the friary at Cork, one night, an old woman was 
by accident locked in. As the clock struck midnight the door of the sa- 
cristy opened, and to her horror, a priest walked out aloue to the altar 
and asked three times in a ghostlike voice, ‘‘ Whether any one was there 
to answer mass, for if not that bis soul must again go to torments”! The 
woman told this to Father Mathew, says the fable, and the good friar re- 
paired next night and attended the ghost’s mass. Then the question 
came, what was the ghost to do for Father Mathew, and the latter begged 
for the power of delivering the Irish from drunkenness. Itis right agai 
to observe, that in the most pointed manner Father Mathew, from the first, 
repeatedly disclaimed all power over nature, and in nowise stimulated 
the credulity of the people. 

When the movement had gone acertain way, it was thought advisable 
for him to go about the country, and administer the pledge in various dis- 
tricts. On the 3dof December, 1839, he was publicly invited to Limer. 
ick, and the excitement caused by his visit was prodigious. Crowds 
from the farthest part of Connaught came to meet the “ Apostle of Tem- 
perance,” as he was nowcalled. The excitement was almost unequalled. 
The throng in the city was so great, that the gravest apprehensions were 
felt for the public peace, and the question came, how were the multi- 
tudes to be fed? Bread rose to three times its ordinary price; a quart of 
milk sold for sixpence, and two shillings was paid for the hamblest night- 
ly lodging. But for the generosity of some leading citizens, many of 
the people might have perished for want of sustenance. So numerous 
were the crowds, that several were trampled down and grievously injur- 
ed. Many with fractured limbs were taken to the bospitals, and the dra- 
goons were called out by the authorities to keep the masses in order. Mr. 
Mathew’s sister, a most amiable lady, distinguished by beauty and intel- 
lect, resided at Limerick, and her famous brother was her guest during 
his sojourn. The house was surrounded by the dense multitude, and for 
hours Mr. Mathew stood upon the door steps, administering the pledge. 
His voice was completely gone—he was inaudible from his exertions 
after four days administering the pledge. 

It was a most striking sight to see that amiable friar and mild spoken 
gentleman standing at his sister’s door, with a mass of the Celtic Irish 
around him, some of the chief persons in the city looking on with amaze- 
ment at the curious scene, as, despite of the military and the police, the 
throng poured in its eager and ardent crowds. It was those days of toil- 
the preaching in the open air—that first injured the robust health of 
Father Mathew. The scene at Limerick was acted over againand again, 
in other parts of the country, to the delight of the people, and the wonder 
of the empire. The feelings entertained by reflecting persons at this sin- 
gular and most remarkable movement, were well expressed by aman 
whose speculative errors cannot blind us to his exquisite delicacy of moral 
appreciation, and whose erroneous views of theology are compensated for 
by his fresh and earnest sympathies with mankind, his bold advocacy of 
slave emancipation, and his right manly denunciation of the vices of Ame- 
ricandemocracy. The high moral natureof Doctor Channing was pro- 
foundly touched by the spectacle of Father Mathew’s movement against 
drunkenness :— 

“ At the present moment, it is singular to doubt and despair of the improve - 
ment of society. Providence is placing before our eyes, in broad light, the suc- 
cess of efforts for the amelioration of human affairs; 1 might refer to the change 
produced among ourselves within the last few years, by the exertion of good men 
for the suppression of intemperance, the veryvice which seemed the most inve- 
terate, and which, more than all others, spreads poverty and crime ; but this mor- 
al revolution in our own country sinks into nothing, when compared with the 
amazing, and almost incredible work now in progress on the other side of the 
ocean. A few years ago, had we been called to name the country of all most de- 

raded, beggared, and hopelessly crushed by intemperance, we should have se- 
Cceed Ireland. There, men and women, old and young, were alike swept away 
by whatseemed the irresistible torrent, Childhood was baptized into drunken- 
ness; and now, in the short space of two or three years, this vice of ages has 
been almost rooted out. In the moral — of view, the Ireland of the past is 
vanished—a new Ireland has started into life ; five million of her population have 
taken the pledge of Total Abstinence ; and instances of vivlating the pledge, are 
very, very rare. The great national annive rsaries, on which the whole labouring 
opulation used to be dissolved in excesses, are now given to innocent pleasures. 
he excise on ardent spirits has now been diminished nearly half a million ster- 
ling. History records no revolution like this, it is the grand event of the present 
day. Father Mathew, the leader in this moral revolution, ranks far above the 
heroes and statesmen of thetimes. However, as Protestants, we may question 
the claims of departed saints, here is a living minister, if he may be judged from 
one work, who deserves to be canonized, and whose name should be placed in 
the calendar, not far below apostles—and in an age in which to be sceptical as te 
radical changes in society, as to the recovery of the mass of men from brutal ig- 
norance, and still more brutal vice.” 

The movement proceeded with astonishing velocity, and excited won- 
der everywhere. England heard with surprise of the Irish abandoning 
their drunken habits, and the press upon the Continent recorded the re- 
volution in Irish drinking as one of the wonders of the age. In opposite 
quarters it was viewed with a variety of feelings. Protestants thought 
that there was too much superstition in the movement to give it their 
unreserved approbation, and the ruling powers of the Irish Roman Cath- 
olics by no means hailed the change with enthusiasm. All kinds of ob- 
jections were made to the promise of abstinence, and much learned lum- 
ber was printed about vows, and ao metaphysical scruples suggested 
by many a priest who might have frankly said, ‘‘ Really I cannot give up 
my tambler of punch.” The social enjoyment of a convivial party within 
his reach is one of the few pleasures which the priest has in Ireland. 
The institution of celibacy deprives him of that most-inestimable gift 
of Divine Providence, the exquisite and pure enjoyment of domestic 
happiness in a home made happy by a wife’s love, consecrated by the 
reciprocal duties, and elevated by the enuobling sympathies of the par- 
ent and the child. His education has rendered the company of his own 
brothers and sisters distasteful to him—there is scarcely any communi 
of tie or frequency of intercourse between the companions of his child- 
hood and himself." The antagonism by which our society is divided, ex- 
cludes him from familiar intercourse with the Protestant gentry, whom 
he has perhaps denounced at the hustings, and against whom he may 
have plotted at the elections. Is it to be wondered at that a priest so sit- 
uated should keenly relish the social board—should regard it as his chief 
source of relaxation, and that the moments passed in chatting about “Old 
Irefand” and “ Young Ireland” should be some of the happiest of his 
existence? Such considerations ought to be recollected by those Roman 
Catholics and teetotallers who have so severely censured the Irish priests 
for not adhering to Father Mathew’s system of driving drankenness from 
the land. . 

The objections about the amount of superstition in the movement we 
will not discuss, as our space is limited, though the subject is inviting of 
comment. We believe that those objections had foundation rather at the 
commencement of the movement, when it was swelling from hundreds 
into thousands, than when it had progressed from tens to hundreds of 
thousands—from that to millions; and we frankly confess that we are 
not disposed te criticise such a movement by a severely ethical code, for 
surely it was a great matter to give the Irish popular mind a turn to- 
wards moral improvement—surely it was a great thing to reach that vast 
portion of our population who were not to be influenced by the quietism 
of worthy William Martin and his fellow-labourers, and on whom cold 
declamations about abstinence, and dull appeals in favour of a negative 
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morality, were utterly thrown away. The precursors of Fa'her Mathew 
had utterly failed in roasing or commanding the atteution of the popular 
classes in Irelund, by their economical arguments aguinst drunkenness. 
They bad fuiled to touch the feelings of the people; aud in some respects, 
nothing could have been more puerile or ridiculous than the meaus 
they adopted. For example, they circulated such verses as these 1n— 
ONE PINT A-DAY. 

“One pintaday! Well, what of that? 

Pray, stay awhile, and you shall hear: 

For if you save the whole ainount, 

’Tis three pound sixteen shillings clear ! 

A good stuff hat this sum would buy, 

A pair of shoes, and stockings too; 

And two good shirts to wear besides, 

Just fit for Christian or for Jew!” 

By such merely carval arguments, such coarse and material motives. it 
was expected to sway the feelings and imaginations of a fanciful and sin 
gularly genial race, like the Irish, But mere rationalism never made 
revolutions in religion or morals except for the worse. A gross and selfish 
utilitarianism, taking no account of the devil that is in man, aud the fallen 
condition of his uature, can never sway the heart of a cowpound beiag, 
an erring spirit dwelling in weak flesb, Spiritual means, drawing forth 
the better aspirations of bis fallen nature, can alone regenerate him. We 
would be even more fallen than we are already, if the dearness of sin and 
the cheapness of virtue were efficient motives to deter us from vice, or 
rouse our fainting hearts to tbe struggle with this world. 

But on this subject of the amount of mischief (us Coleridge would say) 
which was mixed up in the Irish Temperauce Revolution, we must put 
en record Father Mathew’s earnest and anxious disclaimers of bis sanc- 
tioning superstition in his movement. And we beg our reader to observe 
that this disclaimer was made, not in a hole or corner, but in the face ol 
the country, at ove of his most remarkable meetings in Dublin, when the 

attention of the whole public was fixed upon him. 

At his first visit to Dublin, in Apiil, 1840, he spoke as follows :— 


“ My dear friends, I wish to allude to a certain subject, to which I adverted on 
the first day I attended here—it is with regard to the great number of infirm and 
sick persons that are coming here to take the pledge. 1 mentioned before what 
broughtthem here. They attend to join the society in consequence of the exag- 
gerated aceounts they received from those who had been drunkards, and who, to 
encourage othersto become teetotallers, showed the benefit they enjoyed from be- 
ing temperate in their habits. They state that their health which had been im- 
paired by the use of intoxicating liquors, became renewed, and that their consti 
tutions, which were broken down, were repaired by the practice of temperance. 
The first person I heard speak on the subject was Mr. Smith, the great teetotaller, 
who stated that persons who for years could not work, wheu they became teetotal 
lers, were able to resume their avocations, This induces peopie who are suffer- 
ing from various diseases to come to me, under the impression that | could cure 
them ; but it is notin my power to afford them relief—that is all in the hands of 
God. I reeeived an anonymous letter on the subject, finding fault with my con 
duct, but I don’t mind these attacks, it is my wish to please and satisfy all. St. 
Paul said he would himself be an anathema for the sake of his brethren. Some 
persons say, why not putthem away !—but I would not envy the feelings of the 
man that could treat these poor people so unkindly. Persons who are free from 
superstition have brought me to those sick persons, to gratify them: and when | 
went to them I did not refuse them my blessing. 1 went through nc ceremony of 
any kind, but simply invoked a blessing on them, and it is no harm to do that to 
anything animate or inanimate, or to any creature, rational or irratioual. Whatever 
the consequences may be, though I do not wish to see them coming here, [ will 
not refuse them my blessing, or, rather, refuse to ask God to bless them. If, for 
one moment, I relieve them from pain of mind, or despondeucy of heart, I care 
not what is said about it, for it should not give scandal. Several of those versons 
have beea turned out of hospitals incurable; and it is natural that when man 
eannot afford them aid, they apply to heaven forit. Persons of strong religious 
belief have importuned me to give them a blessing and let them go away. 1 can- 
not, as J said before, bless them, but I can say, ‘God bless you.’ I use neither 
candle or holy water, nor go through any ceremony, but merely give ther a bles- 
sing. Ihave seen Protestants invoking a blessing.” 


His private resources, not very large, chiefly consisting of legacies from 
relations, he cheerfully expended in the temperance cause. He was left 
a distillery at Castle Lake, in Tipperary, with a good deal of money. He 
broke it up at a vasi loss to himself, and refused a large rent for it, when 
it was offered to be taken by parties in a distillery, He had oue brother 
embarked iu distilling ; one of his sisters was married to an eminent dis- 
tiller; and another brother was married to a lady whose family were ex- 
tensively engaged in the manufacture of Whiskey. But, regardless otf 
the commercial injury his own frieuds and kindred must suffer from the 
cause of temperauce—regardless of his own pecuniary losses, he entered 
on his course of exertion, and never slackened his toil. 

One circumstance in this movement of Father Mathew wes very re- 
markable. The * Liberator” was by no meaus one of its most ardent 


The scourge of God’s wrath was upon our land. The day was coming 
when years of fully, of agitation fomented to fill this man’s purse—to sa- 
tisfy that man’s paltry ambition—agitation, destroying the sense of Ireland, 
and revolting the sympathy of England—were to be aveused by the spec- 
tacle of the people whose fancies iad been so falsely excited, and whose 
minds had been so cruelly misguided, lying helpless before the nation so 
insulted and abused—the slandered, reviled, and calumuiated England! 
Then came the ruin of our gentry, the destruction of our peasantry, the 
agony of all ranks. The heart of the people beat no more with exulta- 
tion. They found at last that for years they had been cajoled, that they 
had been following an ignis fatuus, and confiding ina charlatan. They 
saw their country : flicted with the most woeful of heaven’s visitations, 
and they wituessed the most unparalleled exertions ever made by a go- 
vernment to save a people from destruction. They beard of Pope Pius 
the Ninth expressing with honourable candour his admiration of the ex- 
ertions made to save the people, whose “ friends’? could only cavil and 
sneer, and display their noble energies in abusing the hands that fed the 
population, or in denouncing the impotent rebels who had spoiled the trade 
of agitation, and torn the masks from the faces of the political brawlers 
who bought the people at a farthing a-week, a penny a-month, and a shil- 
ling a-year, and sold them to the treasury for a place to this cousin, the 
promise of one to another, and an impunity to themselves from the clumsy 
hands of a maladroit attorney-general. In such a day—one of sorrow 
and of shame—one to be thought of for a long time with agony to num- 
bers—all moral advancement was neglected for the cause of mere physical 
sustentation. 

But though the teetotal movement has received a heavy check by the 
social consequences of the famiue, a vast deal of good has been effected. 
A popular opinion has been raised aguinst drunkenness; and the fact that 
tens of thoasands of Irishmen were induced to abandon spirituous liquors, 
is in itself a great moral fact in the history of our country. No oue can 
despair of extraordinary moral alterations in this country who calmly re- 
Hlects on the apparent hop-lessness, some years since, of expecting a change 
in the national love of strong drinks. 

We honour Father Mathew as a man who has given us good grounds 
for not despairing of the social regeneration of our people. We respect 
him for his moral elevation of character, his freedom from selfishness, 
and his contempt for all vulgar ambition. We see in hima man who has 
done great public benefits to his own detriment. His private resources 
he cheerfully expended in the cause of temperance, and has given up his 
time and care to the service of his countrymen. Such a man, woo never 
abused his great influence for political purposes, deserves to be honoured 
and regarded with affection as one of the worthies of our island. Praise 
he has had in abundance. Statesmen in both houses of parliament have ac- 
kuowledged his public services. Journals of opposite parties have testified 
to his disinterestedness. He has won at the same time the respect of the 
rich and affection of the poor. May his health be still spared by Provid- 
ence to enable him to pursue his virtuous career; and when at some dis- 
tant day, he will be called to receive the reward due to those who toil in 
their Maker’s service, may his example allure many to follow in the foot- 
steps of Mathew the philanthropist.—Dublin University Magazine. 





DANTE’S INFERNO. 


PREFACE TO CARLYLE’S NEW PROSE TRANSLATION, 


The object of the following prose translation is to give the real meaning 
of Dante as literally and briefly as possible. No single particle has been 
wittingly left uarepresented in it, tor which any equivalent could be dis- 
covered ; and the few words that have been added are marked in italics. 
English readers, it is hoped, will here find a closer, and therefore, with 
all its defects, a warmer version than any that has hitherto been published 
for them. 

The Italian text, carefully collated from the best editions, is printed 
beneath, in order to justify aud support the trans’ation, which is perhaps 
too literal for standing alone ; and likewise to enable those who have auy 
knowledge of Italian to understand the Original itself more easily, and 
with less obstruction enjoy the deep rhythmic force and beauty of it, 
which can not be transferred into any other language. 

New Arguments or explanatory introductions, intended to diminish the 
number and burden of indispensablg notes, are prefixed to the cantos. 
The notes themselves are either original, or taken directly, and in no 
case without accurate reference, from the best Italian commentators and 
historians; and above all, from Dante’s own works, wherever anything 
appropriate could be met with. Illustrative or parallel passages are 
quoted in them, from the Bible, and from Virgil and other ancient au- 





admirers, A jealousy of all who threatened to rival his influence, was 
a marked feaiure in that gentleman’s character, as his treatment of 
Lord Cloncurry, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Sharman Crawford, aud even such mob 
orators as Jack Lawless and Feargus O’Connor, proved at various times. 
The moral miracle of Father Mathew distracted the attention of the 
myriad of dupes who heretofore had gazed with the eyes of faith at the 
glittering bubble of Repeal, with its rainbow hues. Father Mathew 
was arival “ Liberator” of a greater and nobler kind; and the glare of 
the Couciliation Hall system, with its mock glitter and theatrical varnish, 
might lose its tinsel, aud cease to be udmired. It was no wonder. there- 
fore, that O Conueil disliked Father Mathew! To the editor of ove of 
the Repeal organs he said “ You are making far too much of Mathew !” 
And in the various ways he quietly insinuated his opinions about the wor- 
thy friar. Lip praise in public he gave the worthy father euough of; 
for Joseph Surface was nota greater adept in the art of substituting senti- 
ments for acts—words for deeds. He made a flaming speech at the 
meeting in Dublin, got up by Peter Purcell, for raising a testimonial to Fa- 
ther Mathew. Alterthe Duke of Leinster bad put down his name for one 
hundred pounds, Peter Purcell also gave his for another hundred, when 
O'Connell cried to one near him, ‘* What impudeuce Peter has! Pat my 
name down for five pounds!” 

One reason also why O'Connell disliked Father Mathew was becauee 
the latter could never be coerced by the big agitator, or bullied by him 
into any course of which he disapproved. In early life, when without 
experience of the sort of agitators who have abused the popular conti 
dence, Father Mathew had on one occasion—the solitary instance in bis 
lite—interfered at an election in Cork. The vecasion was very excusable ; 
it was in favour of the family of Hatchinson, who bad done great service 
to the Catholics, and who had aclaim on their friendship. Upon the un- 
derstanding entered intv with certain popular leaders, ie bad prevailed 
upon some por voters to vote for the emancipation candidate’ They 
were ousted in consequence by their landlord, but not a penny could 
Father Mathew procure from the roaring friends of “ the people.” From 
that day Father Mathew determined to have nothing to do with politics, 
and he theught, upon reflection, that a clergyman should avoid that part 
which, of ali others, inflames the feelings aud rouses the prejudices of 
mankind. O'Connell could not dupe or drive him, and therefore the wan 
who never was so happy as when S had crushed some rival influence, 
and made it either useless or subservient to his own selfish purpose, did 
not like Mr. Mathew. The movement for Irish manufacture in which. 
Dr. Flanagan was so active was never let alone by the agitator until he 
had daubed it all over with the ruddle of re peul, when, of course, like a 
tainted sheep it ceased to be regarded as wholesome by the sensible 
part of the commuuity. But despite all the efforts of Father Mathew, 
the Repeal party did enormous injury to the teetotal movements, as will 
now be seen. 

When teetotalism kad been adopted it was thought advisable to supply 
the masses with some cheap and innocent amusement. Acting on that 
view, bands had been formed, temperance festiva's encouraged, parties 
of rural enjoyment set going, and various amusements started tor the 
people. Reading-rooms were established as a matter of course. But 
the year of dupes was at hand, in which the repeal bubble was at last 
blown big enough to burst. Popular excitemeut was created. A vast 
and porteutuous organization was formed through the length and breadth 
of the island, and the display of physical force was eats to cow the 
Duke of Wellington and to crush Sir Robert Peel! The temperance so- 
cieties, with their banuers and their bands were sucked into the vortex, 
and political enthusiasm, with its shadowy visions of regeneration. ana 
its active development of a spurious and sectarian nationality, seized hold 
of the popular niud under the spells of the sorcerer who evoked the 
phantom of repeal. A mortal blow was thus struck at the teetotal move- 
ment. For despite of all that Father Mathew could do, despite of his 
manly and even heroic refusal to compromise the independence of the 
society of which he was the presideut, the cajolery of the agitator, and 
the inflammatory poetry of Young Ireland were too powerful tor his m 
fluence 

Bat a terrible day was then at hand when with wailing hearts the peo- 
ple of this country were to experience the evils left by the false agitation 
which our preseut Whig viceroy has rece>tly denounced in his letter, 
applying for the continued suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. The 
famine was at band amongst a people who bad been taught for years to 
hate England. and upou whom every species of delusive art that a char- 
latan in politics could invent hed been practised with a cruel recklessues. 


thors, to show the way in which Dante used bis materials; and more 
sparingly from Chaucer and Milton, both of whom had read the Divina 
Commedia with poetic warmth and insight, before producing any of their 
own great works. The endless passuges which might have been quoted 
from Italian writers, are excluded for the sake of brevity, and as being 





far jess near and less interesting to us. . 

Fivally, the doubtful, difficult, or obsolete words are explained between 
the notes and the original text or in the notes themselves. A briet ac- 
count of the most remarkable editions, comments, and translations, is 
given at the commencement, together with a sketch of Dante’s Hell and 
his journey through it. And the volume concludes with a complete in- 
dex of the proper names that are meutioned or alluded to. 

Now this simple statement will sufficiently show that the present un- 
dertaking is upon a plan quite different from that of the other English 





translatious ; aud therefore enters into no competition with them, and re- 
quiresuo apology. Lam persuaded that all who know anything of the 
manifold significance of the original, or of its old and recent history, will 
be glad to see another faithful etfort made to bring the true meaning of it 
nearer to English readers. But, for several purposes, and more especial- 
ly for the guidance of younger students, it may be useful to state also, in 
afew words, the reasons that have gradually led to this new experiment, 
and the feelings aad convictions under which it was begun. They are as 
follows : 

In the year 1831, being called to Italy by other duties, I first studied 
the Divina Commedia, uuder guidance of the most noted literary Dilet- 
tauti of Rome aud other places, I heard them read it with wondrous 
gestures aud declamation, aud talk of it in the usual superlatives; learut 
by heart the stories of Francesca, Ugolivo, &c., and cou'd speak very 
Hueutly about them. But, asa whole, it took little serious hold of me at 
that time. The long, burdensome, incoherent jamble of contending 
uvtes in the Paduan edition of 1822—recommended as the best—had 
helped to darken and perplex every part of it that required any 
comment. 

During the seven years which followed, I often studied it again, at lei- 
sure hours, along with the other works of Dante; and got intimately ac- 
quainted with various Ltalians of different ranks, who, without making 
auy pretensions to literature, or troubling themselves with conflicting 
commentaries, knew all the best passages, and would recite them in a 
plain, sober, quiet tone—now rapid, now slow, but always with real 
warinth—like people who felt the meaning, aud was sure of its effect. 
To them the Diviua Commedia had becomea kiad of Bible, and gave ex- 
pression aud expausion to what was highest in their minds, The differ- 
euce between them and the Dilettanti seemed infinite, and was ail the 
more impressive from the gradual way. in which it had been remarked. 

The contemporary Historians, or Chroniclers, of Florence and other 
parts of Lialy, were afterward studied, in connection with Dante and his 
earliest commentators ; and here the meaning of the great Poem first be- 
gau to unfold itself in detail, and apart from its Prathy “sorta merits. It 
became significant in proportion as it was felt to be true—to be, in fact, 
the sincerest, the strovgest, aud warmest utterance that had ever come 
from any human heart since the time of the old Hebrew Prophets. _Dili- 
gent readers of those contemporary historians will find that the Poet, 
among other things, took the real historical facts of his age, and took 
them with surprising accuracy and transcendent impartiality, extenuat- 
ing hothing, exaggerating nothing, though often rising into very high 
ferveur and indignation. And they will also find that there was enough 
n those old times to excite a great, earnest, far-seeing man, such as 
Dante; and send him into the depths and he ghts of Prophetic Song. 
Those times had already produced Sicilian Vespers, and tragedies 
enough; and carried within them the seeds of Bartholomew Massacres, 
ot Thirty-Years’ Wars, and French Revolutions, and the state of things 
that we vow see over the whole continent of Europe and elsewhere, 
Vhey were times of transition, like our own—the commencement of a 
New Era, big with vast energies and elements of change; and “the 
straight way was lost.” [tis ouly the phraseology, the apparatus, and 
ou\ward circumstances that are remote and Bbsolete ; ail else is the 
same with us as with Dante. Our horizon has grown wider than his: 
vur cireumpavigators do not find that Mount of Purgatory on the other 
sidsot the globe; the Continents of America stands revealed in bis 
Western Hemisphere of Ocean; the Barth is no longer the “fixed and 
stable’ Centre of our Uuiverse; but the great principles of truth and 
justice remain unaliered. And to those among ourselves, who, with 
gvod and generous intentions, haye spoken lightly aud unwisely con- 








cerning Dante, one has to say, not without sadness: Study hi 
His ideas of Mercy, and Humanity, and Christian r bes Bg and 
means of attaining them, are not the same as yours: not the same he 
unspeakably larger and sounder. He felt the infinite distance betw = 
Right aud Wrong, and had to take that feeling along with him, pe 
those gentle qualities of his, which you praise so much, lie at the May. 
his other heroic qualities, and are inseparable from them. All rhe, 
and indignation, it may safely be said, were much more painful to he 
than they can be to you. The Dante you have criticised is not the men 
Dante, but a mere scare-crow—seen through the unhealthy mist of y, 
seutimentalisms. Why do you keep preaching your impracticable 
manities, aud saying, Peace, peace; when there is no peace? Is there 
nothing within your own daily observation or experience to make a 
seek for surer footing, and prevent you from trying to heal the inion 
ulcers by merely hiding them, and talking mildly about them? Hav, 
you not this very year beheld the whole of a great nation, franticly a 
with world-wide re-echo, proclaiming universal Brotherhood, and Free. 
dom, and money on hollow grounds; and then, within four short 
months, as a natural and inevitable consequence, slaughtering each other 
by thousands? The humanest men of all countries are beginning to grow 
sick and weary of such expensive sham humanities. 

But to return. Having thus acquired a clearer idea of the Poem, and 
got fairly beneath the thick encumbrances of Dilettantism and other en- 
cumbrances, which hide its meaning, I began to be convinced that the 
quantity of commentary, necessary to make the substance and texture 
of it intelligible, might be compressed into a much smaller space thay 
had been anticipated; and that conviction was confirmed by a minuter 
examination of the most celebrated modern commentators, such as Ven- 
turi, Lombardi, Biagioli, &c., from whom those notes in the Paduan edi- 
tion, above mentioned, are chiefly taken. A practical commentator 
whose main desire is to say nothing superfluous, has got to study them 
all in the way of duty; and then feels it to be an equally cleargdaty to 
pass over the greator part of what they have written in perfect silence, 
All of us want to know something of Dante; but not one in a thousand 
could endure to read long discussions which generally end in nothing, 
and tage surely ought to be allowed to die a natural death as rapidly a 

ssible. 

It was under such impressions as these that I first thought of publishing 
a correct edition of the Origina! Text, with English Arguments, and Notes 
explaining all the difficult passages, allusions, &c. But this plan, | was 
told by the best authorities I had an opportunity of consulting, would 
“ make a piebald, monstrous Book, such as has not been seen in this 
country ;”’ and therefore, not without reluctance and misgiving, I re- 
solved to attempt the Literal Prose Translation at the same time, and 
send forth this first volume—complete in itself—by way of experiment, 
The process of breaking in pieces the harmony and quiet force of the Ori- 
ginal, and having to represent it so helplessly and inadequately in ano- 
ther language, has been found gs painful as was anticipated, and the notes 
as hard to compress; but from eginning to end, all the difficulties of the 
task have at least been honestly fronted; and readers who are already 
familiar with Dante and his commentators, wiil be able to estimate tho 
quantity of labour required for the perfor.nance of it. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S ECHO. 


One summer’s day a party of six or seven gentlemen started on a 
shooting expedition. They were provided for a loug day’s frolic with the 
little birds, carrying fowling pieces, powder and shot in abundance, and, 
moreover, having all that was necessary for a very respectable pic-nic. 

One member of the party was a pompous little man named Jenks. He 
seemed to have a thorough knowledge of everything ; to be one of those 
men who have anopinion of their owa apon every subject which comes 
up, and are by no mean unwilling to bring it forward. Particular atten 
tion had this gentleman devoted to nature. With all her phenomena he 
seemed perfectly conversant; and nothing could happen in the physical 
world, but he had an explanation of it ready. He had seen all the me- 
teoric stones which had fallen in that part of the country for ten years, 
and knew all about them, where they came from, aud what they were 
made of. He had a perfect register of the weather for five years back 
in his mind, and he scarce ever told his friends an eveut of his life 
without letting them know how the thermometer stood on that day. 

But his great forte was in novel geological theories. He was always 
bringing out some odd idea about the formation of the mountains which 
lay here and there near his residence, or some ludicrous explanation of 
the winding course of acertain river which ran through the town where 
he lived, or going over his calculations of the probable duration of Nia- 
gara Falls. He was truly a philosopher. ; 4 

As the party walked along through the fields carrying their guns on 
their shoulders, some one made an allusion to a remarkable echo with 
which he had met. This at once brought our philosopher out. 

“Ah, yes,” said he, “these echoes are remarkable things. Circum- 
stances have led me to turn my attention to them lately. ‘The ordiuary 
scientific explanation of them is, that the sound is reflected from some 
opposing surface, and thrown back to the speaker. Batsir,’’ continued 
he, “I am decidedly of opinion that this theory is totaliy aud completely 
a mistake ; and that is destined to be exploded sir, and not impossibly 
by this humble individual.” 

Here the philosopher paused, stamped his gun oa the ground, and 
looked very hard at the unfortunate person who had brought forward the 
subject. 

“*Dou’t call yourself ahumble individual my dear sir,” said one of the 
party, “for you’re not one. Besides a little pride in a man of your stand- 
ing is very interesting.” 

‘Well, sir,” said Jenks, “ perhaps it’s so, but at any rate, asI said, | 
am of opinion that this old theory is destined to be exploded. I have 
thought much upon the subject and have formed a theory which | intend 
to submit to the American Philosophical Society, at once sir, suggesting 
to them the desirableness of instituting a series of careful experiments, 
which I am convinced will show the world that I am correct.” 

“And my theory is,’”’ he went on, “ that lime, in its various forms, has 
the power of reproducing sound. And wherever it is found in large 
quantities there is what we call an echo. An echo, sir, is nothing more 
than a manifestation of this peculiar power of lime.” 

‘“‘ Then the reason why the walls of large rooms often echo so much, 
is the quantity of lime in the mortar, isn’t it?”’ inquired one of the party, 
rather quizzically. 

“Exactly, sir; thank you,” said the philosopher; “it is a capital illus- 
tration; | had not thoughtof it before.” 

By this time the party found themselves on a large smooth slope of 
ground. There was upon it scarcely a single tree; it was a smooth grassy 
piece of land, and our shooting party were not far from its centre. At 
the foot of the slope, perhaps a hundred yards off, there was a Jong clump 
of alder bushes running along in a curved serpentine course, towards the 
right and left. They showed that the smooth field in which the party of 
sportsmen stood, was bounded on that side by a brook. In fact, by look- 
ing some distance to the right, one could get some glimpses of the water 
of a pretty broad stream which sparkled in the suu, and ran, and danced 
its way along towards its home, the river. On the other side of the busb- 
es and the stream, there rose abruptly a steep hill; pet haps sixty rods in 
height. It rose so suddenly from behind the bushes that they seemed 
like a mere tringe placed to crnament the foot of the hill. Here and there 
bushes and trees grew upon the hill side. There were many Tocks and 
stones scattered upon it, and some of them deeply imbedded in the soil, 
where evidently parts of a ledge of which the hill was principally com- 
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“ There,” said the philosophic Jenks, “do you see those rocks? They're 
limestone; I can tell it as furoff as this, perfectly well. That hill is full 
of limestone. Now, gentlemen, I protest to you that I have never seen 
this hill before, nor do I know, in any way, that an echo resides in it. 
But if any of you will call out, I am sure you will hear a splendid echo. 
I judge simply from the geological formation of the hill, but I will stake 
my reputation as a man of science on the result. 

“ Let’s try it,’’ proposed one. os 

+ Well,’ said another, “ here goes—hal—loo. Way. 

“ Hal-loo,”” was distinctly returned from the hill-side. ; . , 

“ Why,” said one gentleman, who was rather inclined to disbelieve in 


Jeeke’ philosophy, and who was not prepared for so satisfactory a result, 


” 
“ that is really a remarkable echo. » 

-+ Yes itis Penid another; ‘I never heard two syllables so distincly re- 
veated before.” pas ' ; re aeg? 
e Seems to me it comes principally from the foot of the hill, don’t it? 
asked one in a geveral manuer. ’ ; 

“ Yes,” said y ere who always answered every question which was 
nat specially directed to some one particular person, “ of course It does. 
You see there’s more lime in the bottom of the hill than the top, because 
it's bigger.” P . . P 2 6 i— 

“ Te going to try itagain,” said the incredulous gentleman: ‘ Hos 
hoi.” b A ‘ 

« Hoi—hoi” returned the echo ia the hill. 
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“Yoa’ve got astreng voice, Jenk3,” said one to the philosopher, “ why 
don’t you try it?” pag” 3 ‘ 
“ [dou’t kuow what to say,” said the philosopher; ‘ what shall I say? 

“Oh, say anything,” was the reply; “say, ‘what are you doing 

e 7’ ” 

a Jenks drew a long breath, advanced a little in front of the party, 
and shouted at the top of his voice:— 

“ What—are—you—dving—there?” 

“ Fishing, sir!” replied the echo with great promptness. — . 

Just then we saw the bushes which skirted the stream in pretty vio- 
lent motion. A moment more, anda man emerged from them, carrying 
a fishing-rod in one hand and a string of trout in the other. He was the 
Philosopher’s Echo. 





SCIENCE ON THE GLACIERS. 


The celebrated Swiss naturalist, Agassiz, hasfor many years been ac- 
customed to make excursions into the Alpine regious of his native country 
for the purpose of scientific investigation. Sometimes the tour is ‘a pil- 
grimage in which, with one or two companions only, he goes to discover 
new subjects for meditation and study.” At other times he is accompa. 
nied by a party of philosophers, both native and foreign, setting out with 
a specific object in view, each one undertaking aditferent portion of the 
subject under inquiry, 6ud thus an exploring expedition is formed, whose 
united knowledge and perseverance make the journey contribute in no 
small degree to the interes's of science. ; 

Interesting accounts of these expeditions have been preserved in the 

ges of a periodical published at Geneva, from which we gather various 
particulars of the journey in the summer of 1841. On this occasion, the 
grand object was to determine the temperature of glaciers, the effects 

produced upon them by the fluctuations of the atmosphere, and to 
note the process by which snow increases their bulk. Besides 
these questious, many others connected with the animal and vegetable 
phenomena of icy regions remained to be settled, and their relations traced 
to similar phenomena in other regions. Numerous philosophical instru- 
ments and mechanical tools were prepared beforehand; the hospice of 
the Grimsel was selected as head quarters, from its vicinity to several in- 
teresting localities, including the glacier of the Aar, on which the experi- 
ments were to be made, and in the month of August, the savans started 
for the scene of action. 

At the Grimsel they were fortunate enough to meet with the two best 
guides in the country ; one the brother of Papa Zybach, superior of the 
convent, the other a mason noted for his fertile resources in the construc- 
tion of impromptu cabins for the shelter of benighted travellers. Here 
the party learned that the glaciers were practicable, and that red snow, 
one of the objects to which their researches were to be directed, was 
abundant ia many places. They set out for the glacier, situated on the 
heights between Bernese Oberland and the Valais, at a height of nearly 
6,000 teet above the sea level. Theicy mass was extremely difficult of 
access, its steep sloping base being covered by a stratum of large blocks 
of stone, which slip from under the traveller's feet, and give him half an 
hour’s bard climbing before the pure ice is reached. It is a remarkable 
fact that a glacier never retains foreign substances within its body; these, 
consisting chiefly of stone, are extruded from the sides and top of the huge 
mass. When in the latter position, an enormous block may sometimes be 
seen on the top of an icy pedestal several feet in height. The explana- 
tion give of this singular appearance is, that the stone shelters the ice 
beneath it from the action of the sun’s rays, and is by this cause gradually 
elevated above the surrounding surface ; which melts away in the warm 
season. Sometimes, however, a single day suffices to dissolve the 
column of ice, when the stone is left lying ou the surface of the glacier. 

A place for a temporary dwelling was found under the projecting angle 
of an enormous block of mica schist; a perpendicular wall was built up 
to meet this angle, enclosing a space about three feet high, where six per- 
sons could liedown. A thick layer of dry grass was spread on the floor, 
and covered with oil skin to prevent the rising of damp, above this a se- 
cond layer of grass formed the beds. Places were found under another 
portion of the block to serve as kitchen, dining-room, and cellar. This 
rude resideuce was called ‘‘ Hotel des Neuchatelois,’’ which name, to- 
gether with the distance from one extremity of the glacier, was inscribed 
in large characters on the side of the rock, as an index for the verification 
of future observations. Since the preceding year the glacier ofthe A 
had increased its length by 200 feet. e 

The duties of each individual were duly prescribed. Ag&gsiz made 
all the barometric, thermometric, hygrometric, and similir observations ; 
Vogt was to examine the red snow and its organic elements; to Nicollet 
was assigned the study of the flura of the glacier and surrownding rocks ; 
to Desor the phenomena of the ice, its structure and appearance under 
different conditions of the atmosphere, To Agassiz, as chief of the expe- 
dition, all the observed facts were statedly communicated; his was the 
task of putting them together as a complete system. The effect of this 
social organization was to expedite and perfect the various operations. 

The party were rarely together except at night and during meals; at 
four in the morning the guides arrived from their own hut, about half a 
mile distant. Their first business was to light a fire aud prepare break- 
fast; then the daily conversation began, inquiries issued from the sleep- 
ing place as to the weather, the height of the barometer, promise of a 
fine day, &c. The chocolate was soon ready, when Jacob, approaching 
the dormitory, said, “ Now, gentlemen, you must come out if you wish to 
take your chocolate while it is hot.” The philosophers, some of them 
unwillingly, then crept from beneath their coverings; it was, however, 
remarked that the morning wash in the icy cold water of the glacier ne- 
ver failed to put them all in good humour. Provisions were seut to them 
daily from the Grimsel, a precaution rendered necessary by the extreme 
dryness of the air on the glacier rendering food unpalatable if kept more 
than a day; such, however were the appetites of the party that they ate 
double their usual quantity. 

“Tsolated as we were,” writes M. Desor, “in our little colony in the 
midst of the sea of ice, and occupied exclusively with our scientitic ob- 
servations, we rarely thought of the ordinary subjects of social life; in 
fact, the most extraordinary political events interested the most of us but 
very indirectly aud remotely. I remember, when the news reaclied us 
of Prince Louis Bucnaparte’s landing at Boulogne, we could hardly be- 
lieve that people in their senses would go so far astray. Although our 
manner of living was nearly the same every day, I do not recollect that 
we had a single moment of weariness. Even the most monotonous oc- 
cupations, such as the barometrical and hygrometrical observations, pos- 
sessed a certain interest. The smallest tacts were submitted to discus- 
sion, and whenever oue or the other of us returned from an excursion on 
the glacier, it was rarely without some new and instructive observation. 
The microscopes besides offered a charm always new in the varied furms 
of the novel tauna which we were enabled to study on the spot; every 
day, in fact, passed in good humour and pleasure.” 

The approach of evening produces a striking effect in Alpine regions. 
At sunset the explorers retired to rest: the temperature at that time gen- 
erally falls below Zero, the little streams which the sun’s warmth sets in 
motion on the surface of the glacier cease to flow, the noise of cascades 
insensibly ceases, aud a most profound stillness prevails over the whole 
icy solitude. The animal heat of the party sufficed to keep their little 
cabin warm, but oue night they were awakened by an unusual cold; on 
looking up, an opening of several inches was seeu, where the wall fin- 
ished against the projecting rock. Daylight was anxiously waited for, 
and showed them a crevice across the whole mass of the glacier, close 
to their sleeping place, which had opened during the night, and thus dis- 

laced the masoary. From observations based upon this and similar 
acts the conclusion was come to, that the formation of crevices is due to 
the unequal tension produced by differences of temperature in the inter- 
nal and external layers of the icy mass. The glacier, it is said, is never 
Mure beautiful than in rainy weather; then the numerous fissures and 
little cavities which every where intersect the surface become filled with 
water, and give a bluish tint to the huge mass, which has an extremely 
Pleasing effect. Should the rain be followed by a night’s frost all this 
water eongeals in the superficial cracks and stauds up in relief like a net- 
work of blue veins, while the surrounding ice resumes its usual white 
hue, presenting the appearance of veins of azure quartz in calcareous 
scoria. 

Que of the objects of the expedition was to ascertain the interior tem- 
perature of glaciers ; this could only be effected by piercing holes in the 
1ce. The guides were set to work with iron instruments constructed for 
the purpose ; but alter several hours’ labour they succeeded only in pen- 
etrating to a depth of six inches. The tools were the especial contriv- 
ance of Agassiz, aud his companions with sly humour joked him on the 
non-complaisance of the glacier. The next day, however, the philosophers 
were coulined to their cabin by fog and rain, where they smoked their 
Pipes and passed the time in microscopic observations on the colouring 
matter of red suow and some extraordinary insects that inhabit the ice. 
As soon as the weather cleared up, the boring was resumed, and the 
oper, before so refractory, was now easily peuetrated, and by the fol- 
owing day two holes, one twenty and the other eight feet deep, were 
dug side by side. Hyery evening a thermometer was suspended in each 


of these cavities, which were closely covered to prevent the admission of 
external air, and the results showed, when compared with observations 
made outside, that at a depth of eight or nine feet the temperature of a 
glacier is constant a little below Zero, while the surface is generally at 
Zero. The spot on which the party were assembled was pk seme = by 
anaccumulation of snow and ice, covering a surface of eight leagues. 
“ What beautiful pastures these wouid be,” said one of the guides, with 
a sigh, ‘* were it not for that horrid ice!” Glaciers, however, if of no use 
to the shepherd, have rendered ‘important services tu the meteorologist 
and geologist, who otherwise would have been at a loss to explain many 
apparently inexplicable phenomena. Geologists show that the quantity 
of ice on the surface was at one time much greater than at present. The 
traces of glaciers have been found in various parts of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. M. Agassiz considers that their melting is not caused by 
terrestrial heat, and has proved that their mass, instead of being, as was 
supposed, exceedingly close and compact, is, on the contrary, tull of in- 
numerable veins. Ou making experiments by infiltration with coloured 
fluids, they were found to run through a block ot ice twenty feet thick in 
two hours and a half. f 

Red snow appears to have been first noticed by De Saussure in 1760; 
he found it lying in hollow peenee, ganeeny of a deep red in the centre 
and pale on the edges, and attributed the colour to the presence of a ve- 
getable pollen. Red snow was afterwards seen by Ross in 1818, during 
his arctic voyage; a range of cliffs eight miles in length, covered with it, 
were named the Crimson Clifis. Some of the snow was preserved and 
submitted to analysis, which gave a species of fangus, wredo nivalis, as the 
colouring agent. Since that period the attention of the most distinguish- 
ed naturalists have been directed to this phenomenon, with a view to de- 
termine its real nature. In 1839 it was ascertained that the red matter 
of snow consisted of living animals, intermingled with alge. Some of 
the animals were ofa gray colour, but the greater number of a deep 
crimson; their motion was so swift as scarcely to be followed by the eye. 
Some were pear shaped, and spun round like a top with iacredible veloc- 
ity; others had two red transparent stomachs, with which a singular ap- 
paratus was connected. These little animals frolic and disport them- 
selves in a temperature below the freezing point, exhibiting all the ac- 
tivity of the insects that flitabout in the more genial sunshine. A degree 
of warmth barely sufficient to melt the suow invariably kills them. 

The party whose labours we are describing ascertained these minute 
creatures to be infusoria; they had taken care to provide themselves 
with Ehrenberg’s great work on the subject, and were thus enabled to 
compare and classify them. The most interesting, as above specified, is 
one of the rotifera, named by the German naturalists Philodina roseola. 
It was found in abundance at the foot of the glacier of the Aar; the ani- 
mal’s he d consists of a trunk opening with a ciliary orifice, behind 
which are two rotatory organs like the wheels of a mill, which are often 
seen in rapid motion, the means apparently ot conveying nutriment to the 
stomach. At the base of the trunk the eyes are placed obliquely; it is 
in the stomach and its appendages that the peculiar red colour is seen, 
varying in intensity according to the nature of the organ, some portions 
of the intestines being of a pale and others of adeep crimson. The tail 
is made to lengthen and contract after the manner of a telescope, and 
consists of seven joints or rings, the last being furnished with two feet 
similar to those of the caterpillar. This singular animal has other pecu- 
liarities of which it is scarcely possible to give a familiar description. The 
question of red snow is no louger a puzzle; that which was supposed to 
be devoid of all life is now found to be the abode of millions of living 
creatures, in whose stomachs the substance of the snow is converted into 
a red fluid. 

Not less extraordinary, perhaps, is the fact that fleas live and breed 
upon glaciers. These insects had been seen by some of the party on a 
former occasion, but Agassiz had refused to consider them as tenants of 
theice. ‘Judge then,” writes M. Desor, ‘‘ what was my pleasure when 
I saw them again; not that they are pretty, for they are very ugly, but 
because it gave me the opportunity of convincing Agassiz that these ani- 
mals really lived in the glacier, and were not thrown there by chauce. On 
turuing over some stones, we found an incredible number, sometimes 
thousands within the space of a foot, and carried away many specimens 
to be examined with the microscope. We afierwards met with them 
all over the glacier, but they seem to prefer the shelter of stones, and 
the edges of pools and crevices. But what surprised us most was to see 


Abese little animals introduce themselves with extraordinary agility into 


the most apparently compact ice, to such an extent that wheuever we 
broke off a fragment we saw them circulating like globules of blood 
through their canals. This is a fact which deserves to be taken into 
consideration, as it confirms the truth demonstrated by Agassiz, that 
glacier ice, whatever may be its compactness and transparence, is always 
traversed by a plexus of minute fissures which escape an ordinary eye, 
and furnishes besides a manifest proof that glaciers are by no means im- 
compatible with the development of organic life either on their surface 
or in their interior.” 

“ These little insects are about the size of the common flea, and leap 
in the same way when disturbed. It was for this reason that we gave 
them the name of glacier fleas, although, zoologically speakiuz, the rela- 
tionship is very false, for, when examined with the microscope, it is soon 
seen that their organization has nothing in common with that of the para- 
site so inconvenient to the human race.” They belong to the family of 
the Podurelle, and have been named, from their discoverer, Desoria 
saltans. Their bodies are of a deep black colour, thickly covered with 
fine short hairs; their food consists of solid matter, which is ground be- 
tween their jaws before descending to their stomachs. A remarkable 
fact has been observed with regard to their circulatory system; the mo- 
tion of the blood is intermittent, or rather, ceases at the animal’s will. 
It may be seen for hours without a sign of life, when all at once a move- 
ment takes place, attended by regular pulsations, beating 140 times ina 
minute. 

M. Topffer, the author of * Voyages en Zigzag,” gives an amusing ac- 
count of a meeting which he had with some members of the party at the 
hospice of the Grimsel. ‘“Complaisant aud well informed ”’ he tells us, 
“they gave usa familiar account of the sort of life they lead upon the 
glacier of the Aar, for what reasons they are sinking a well, how glaciers 
have fleas just the same as cooks and poodle dogs, and that red snow owes 
its colour to an insect with a crimson stomach. Quick we sent to fetch 
some red-snow water, mounted a microscope, and there we were taking 
our turn to look at rotifera as many as we pleased. Whata curious ant- 
mal! Figure to yourself a creature which keeps two mill wheels in per- 
petual activity at the two corners of its mouth, for no other purpose than 
to make the water constantly renewed enter in greater abundance. This 
water rushes into the gulf, sweeping along all sorts of matters, and at 
last reaches the red stomach, where two mill-stones, placed at the en- 
trance, bruise, crush, and reduce to a jelly every thing thatcomes. Truly, 
we are only animalcules of cotton by the side of this grinding animal, and 
our gastric juice is nothing but lukewarm water in comparison with this 
redoubtable mechanism, which pulverises all it lays hold of. As for the 
fleas, they are about the same size as our own, and velveted, apparently 
to keep them warm. But what in the name of mischief do they find to 
bite on the glaciers—those mighty lymphatics? And is it not, after all, 
a melancholy fate for fleas to have to bite something which feels nothing 
at all of their sting?” 

After a week’s residence on tho glacier some of the party determined 
on attempting the pass of the Strahleck, by way of the mer de glace be- 
tween the Finsberaar and Grindelwald, a feat which had only twice before 
been accomplished. The whole of theircollections and apparatus, ex- 
cepting a few of the observing instruments, were packed up and sent to 
await their return by the ordinary route to the Grimsel. They started 
early in the morning, and arriving at the foot of the Strahleck, found it 
less formidable in appearauce than had been anticipated ; but distances 
and heights are very deceptive in mountainous districts. “ We ranged 
ourselves in file,” says M. Desor, “to make the ascent. Jacob and 
Wihren, the guides, marched in advance, sounding the granulated snow, 
or névé, tu find out the crevices. Gradually the slope bscame steeper, and 
the snow 80 loose that we sank in it to our knees at every step. Fearful 
of accidents, cur guides now thought proper to attach us together at con- 
venient distances by a long cord, which we carried for the purpose, and 
passed round our bodies. Our two guides left themselves at liberty, the 
better to observe our route, It was interesting to observe with what 
circumspection, and confidence at the same time, these two intelligent 
and robust mountaineers beat the path before us, sometimes stamping on 
the snow to prevent our sinking into it, at others chopping steps in the 
hardened surtace with an axe, and encouraging us by voice and gestures 
not to change oar footing, to remain always atau equal distance from one 
another, aud not to look behind ; for the slope was such as to create a gid- 
diness even in those notsubject toit. [tis impossible to travel up such 
an inclination in a direct line, aud we only accomplished it by deviations 
from right to left. It was with inexpressible pleasure that I pressed 
Agassia’s hand when we at length reached the summit of the pass, from 
whence we suddenly beheld the chains of the lower Alps, and the magni- 
ficent pyramid of the Niesen bathed by the waters ot the Lake of Thun.” 

The instruments were unpacked and the required observations made ; 








the dryness of the air was extreme, and notwithstanding the bright sun- 














shine,'he thermometer remained below the freezing point. The party were 
ia such high spirits that, after their repast, they began to dance and sin 
like schoolooys on a holiday. At the end ofan hour and a half, however, it 
was time to cease frolics and commence the descent. It was judged best 
to slide down the slope of frozen snow ; the adventurers again attached 
themselves to the cord, as a measure of safety, and had scarcely started 
whenoue of them sunk up to his breast into the snow; one of the fearful 
crevices was beneath him, but by the rapid motion of the others he was 
drawn out in safety. Sometimes where the route became rougher or 
steeper than usual, one of the number fell and dragged two or three others 
down with him. After various mischances of this nature, they separated 
and each slid down in a sitting posture. Agassiz found himself sudden- 
ly at the edge of a yawning chasm, from which he saved himself by a 
rapid spring to the opposite side. Here his footing failed, and before he 
could recover himself he was carried some distance down the rugged sur- 
face of the snow, and his hands lacerated by vain endeavours to stop him- 
self. Atlength the whole party reached a i place, where the guides 
were waiting with outstretched arms to break their descent. Before 
going further it was found necessary to set oneof the guides to sew up 
the rents in their trowsers caused by the rough passage. ‘ Notwithstan- 
ding the trouble and fatigue,” says M. Desor, “ we never shrank from the 
trouble of going out of our way, or getting over a crevice, to pluck a 
little stunted pliant, or to examine a stone or lichen of an uncommon ap- 
pearance. It is the privilege of science to furnish to the naturalist at each 
step new subjects of recreation and meditation, when even the greater 
scenes of nature begin to lose something of their interest.” 

The last portion of the descent, which occupied five hours, was the 
most dangerous and fatiguing, and only effected by following the bedof a 
small watercourse, which one of the guides discovered after much diffi- 
culty. ‘“ All atonce,” pursues the narrator, “ a spontaneous exclamation 
of joy broke from our little troop, when, on turning the projecting angle 
of a rock, we saw the church and village of Grindelwald. Never had a 
valley appeared more beautiful than that now presented to us. We felt 
our eye-balls, contracted by the dazzling reflection from the ice and snow, 
dilate with pleasure upon the green tart watered by the sparkling current 
of Lutchine. The first thing we did on our arrival was to rub our legs 
with brandy, in order to be able to continue our walk on the following 
day. Thetwo subsequent days were passed in returning by the ordinary 
mcuntain-road to the hospice of the Grimsel, where the whole of the 
party again met, and having exchanged notes and made up the sum of 
their observations, each one descended to resume his customary avoca- 
tions in the lower regions uf the earth.—Sharpe’s London Journal. 





THE WHITE NILE. 


We had occasion lately to speak of the fictitious interior of Africain a notice of Dr. Mayo’s 
“Kaloolah.” We find the following interesting sketch of some parts of it,drawn from 
ina review of a London book recently publisned under the title “ Expedition to Discover 
the Sources of the White Nile, in the years 1840-1841. By Ferdinand Werne. From the Ger- 
man. By Charles William O’Reilly. Intwo volumes.” 

FerpinanpD Werne seems to be a German adventurer. In 1822, he 
forsook his law studies to join the Greeks as one of the Philhellenes. 
Some fifteen years afterwards, he turns up in Nubia, without any osten- 
sible character, though he appears asan important and confidential! per- 
son among the oflicers of Mehemet Ali in that quarter ; where his bro- 
ther was practising as a physician. The Pasha having received reports of 
gold or gold-mines in the neighbourkood of the Mountains of the Moon, 
from the first expedition up the White or real Nile, (in opposition to the 
Blue river, whose source was discovered by Bruce,) determined to send 
another. After the usual delays when Tarks and it would seem Europeans 
in the service of the Pasha are concerned, the expedition started from 
Khartfim, a town at the confluence of the two rivers, in about 154° North 
latitude and 314° East longitude; and Mr. Werne was permitted to ac- 
company it, at his own expense. 

The vessels selected spoke well for the navigable properties of the 
river, They consisted of “ four dahabies from Kabira—vessels with two 
masts and cabins, about one hundred feet long and twelve to fifteen broad, 
each with two cannon; three dahabies from Khartim, one of which had 
also two cannon ; then two kaiass, ships of burden with one mast. * * * 
The crews were composed of two Gended and fifty soldiers, Negroes, 
Egyptians, and Syrians, and one hundred and twenty sailors aud mariners, 
from Alexandria, Nubia, and the land of Sudan.” The commander had 
experience of African warfare, and had served in the first expedition : 
properly handled, such numbers were quite sufficient to overpower any 
force that could have encountered them in Central Africa; but one thing 
was wauted—daring. Without any other difficulties than what arose 
from Oriental indifference and want of seamanship, the expedition pene- 
trated within 3° of North latitude and about 39° of East longitude, in the 
Kingdom of Barri, and within sight of the celebrated Mountainsof the 
Moon. A bed of rocks and the failing water of the river here opposed, 
as Mr. Werne admits, an insurmountable obstacle to the large vessels; 
and none of the expedition, except Mr. Werne himself, had any wish to 
wait for the rainy season and ascend higher with the full water. The 
Natives were numerous, well armed, powerful men; and their king, 
though, like his subjects, seemingly friendly, could not be depended on. 
A brave force well led was quite sufficient to have overpowered King 
Lakono with all his subjects and allies; but Mr. Werne intimates there 
was not too much of courage among the Turks. At the same time, 
weighty reasons existed for returning. The stores were getting exhaus- 
ted, and the climate was telling more or less upon all except the Blacks. 
Itis therefore probable that the commander decided rightly in returning, 
though he left undiscovered the gold-mines and the sources of the mys- 
terious Nile, concerning which the world must be satisfied with this ver- 
bal report for the present. 


“ We gathered further intelligence about the country, and Lakono was complai- 
sant enough to communicate to us some general information. With respect tothe 
Nile sources, we learn that it requires a month, the signification of which was in- 
terpreted by thirty days, to come to the country of Anjan towards the South, where 
the Tubirih (Bah’r el Abiad) separates into four shallow arms, and the water cnly 
reaches uptothe ankles Thirty days seems indeed a long time ; but the chain of 
mountains itself may present great impediments, and hostile tribes and the hospice 
stations may Cause circuitous routes. These latter appear necessary, for the Na- 
tives being already overladen with weapons and ornaments, it is impossible that 
they can carry provisions for so long a time, from the want of beasts of burden. 
There are said to be found very high mountains on this side, in comparison with 
which the ones now before us are nothing at all. 

*‘ Lakono did not seem, according tomy views, to understand rightly the ques- 
tion, whether snow waslying on these mountains, He answered, however, No. 
Now, when I consider the thing more closely, it is a great question to me whether 
he and his interpreter have a word fur snow ; for though the Arabic word telki or 
snow in known perhaps inthe whole land of Sudan, yet that itself is unknown. 
Whether these fourbrooks forming the White Stream come from rocks or from 
the ground, Lakono could not say, for he had not gone further.’’ 


_As the speaker was between the 3d and 4th degree of North latitude, 
his account carries the source of the true Nile much nearer the equator 
than has been generally supposed: indeed, the expedition passed two de- 
grees beyond the received position of the Mountains of the Moon, and only 
then sighted them in the far distance. From Lakono’s account of the 
branches and their shallowness, it is quite clear that the sources cannot 
be reached by navigation, but must be made by land ; which interposes 
almost insurmountable difficulties, except to acivilized Negro. 

The river between Khartfim and the highest point reached by the ex- 
pedition has rather the interest of association than of reality. For six or 
eight degrees of latitude the country is poor and thinly inhabited, and too 
much subject to inundation to be fruitful in the hands of the miserable ne- 
groes who dwellin it. The possession of cattle gives the people an ad- 
vantage over the Australians, and fish is at their door: but in all that re- 
gards character, many of the Negro tribes encountered would seem to be 
below the Australianrace. As the central part of Africa was approached, 
things improved. The soil and natural drainage were better. More wood 
was met with; agriculture was carried on; the natives were more robust, 
aad of lofty stature in Barri, varying from six feet six inches to seven feet 
and upwards. They exhibited a more independent bearing and higher 
courage ; 80 much so as to daunt the expedition, though no Bostility was 
shown. No government, in our sense, existed; but the kingdom of Barri 
seems to have advanced from the tribe to the nation. The horse and ca- 
mel were unknown ; but the people had attained to some degree of art in 
the working of metals, including iron. From the articles in their posses- 
sion, it is evident that an intercourse is carried on with traders who di- 
rectly or indirectly communicate with the sea coast ; Mr. Werne thinks, 
with the Atlantic, on the West, 

The most extraordinary featare of the White Nile as described in Mr. 
Werne’s narrative, is the immense body of water it must bring down. 
Measured by an sir-line, the distance of the river course traversed by the 
expedition was nearly a thousand miles ; but this was very considerably 
extended by the windings and the Westerly bearing of part of its course. 
Along the whole of that distance the body of water was considerable ; 
fora great partof it the White Nile rather resembled a shallow sea than 
the branch of ariver more than twenty degrees of latitude trom its embou- 
chure. Qa either side beyond its banks great lakes or arms ot the river 
were visible, with signs, even at the close of the raiuy season, of the whole 
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; try being under water ; much, in fact, as the Indus, or the 
po nae ao om appears at their respective deltas. _This sin- 
ular characteristic continued above the junction of two large apr 
the Sobat and the river of the Gazelles ; and there were perhaps other 
tributaries could they have been explored ; bat the presence of feeding 
streams does not remove the wouder of the water, nor, on the Western 
bauks, from what uplands such rivers could rise, or what sort of country 
they could flow through. The following passage will give an idea of 
the river in its lower stage, though it has a generic resemblance 
throughout. ; 

The channel to-day swarms with islands, so that we sailed by at least eight be- 
fore nine o'clock; when we had one on our left side three hours long ; others 
were probably concealed from us. It is really fortunate that trees always indi- 
cate the presence ef an island, else we might have many times splendidly run 

ound, for the shallows are only slightly covered with water ; and the grass, 
shvoting above the surface, proves the frequent fluctuation of different channels. 
The voyage is very monotonous; though the nuimerous shallow islands are often 
grouped very picturesquely, and appear sometimes to bar the river, and to damit 
up into a lake. Added to that, we have always the sightofa majestic stream, bor- 
dered by green osiers ; but the verdure itself offers no variety in the foliage and 
form of the trees, no blending of colours, since it presents to the sight only mimo- 
sas, which are here merely sunt-trees. There is no rock, house, hill, er mountain 
here, whereon the eye, wearied of monotony, can rest, and which might serve as 
the halting point of imagination: moreover, there is not a sound to be heard in na- 
ture. The gigantic American streams can alone produce a similar impression. 
Although the river in some places intrudes deepor than usual into the right shore, 
yet the limits of the inundation are always sharply cut off; whereas on the left 


side the wateris seencontinually between the dark and shaded trunks of the trees, | 


where even the lowest branches do not prevent it from running on in parallel 
gohrs, or deserted beds of the stream, into other tracks of the river, glittering es- 
pecially at noon, when it isusuallycalm Many of these, which now appear to us 
to be islands, will perhaps, when all the water returns, join on uninterruptedly to 
the mainland.” 

The heat was of course everywhere great; and, except in the higher 
land of Barri, the climate nearly as bad as on the Western coast of Africa. 
In the low marshy lands adjacent to the river, the Natives themselves 
seem permamently affected by it, as Mc. Werue infers from their appear- 
ance; wiih the exception of the Negroes, the expedition, acclimated as 
most of its members were suffered considerably, though the deaths seem 
to have been few. Oar traveller himself was grievously atfected by fever 
whose approaches and effects he graphically describes. 


“ [have again that lethargy, threatening, like the day before yesterday, to turn 
to fever,—a thing that makes me the more uneasy. becauso the febris tertiana is 
not only very tenacious, but is also here fatal. Last night I was delirious, fell 
asleep late, and awoke at the moment of departure; the sun,just getting up, fell 

- like an enormous torch on my face, when I unwittingly threw back the cloak with 
which [had covered iton account of the gnats. Atthe noise of the sailors and 
soldiers, [feared that all wason fire, and thought for a moment of the powder- 
room under me; withvut being able to rise. 

“ Atfour o'clock we went East by South, and I saw thatthe river wound more 
Southerly before us, so that we did not advance, and heard that we must wait for 
the ships remaining behind, and lay-to atthe leftshore. I had the fever till about 
sunset, butnot in aviolent degree. From my window I perceived, close to me, 
a large lake, over which the setting sun hung like a ball of blood. I raised myself 
up slowly on my legs, and really did not stand so weakly on them as | had ima- 

ined when lying; but the perspiration was not by any meanssubdued. I hoped, 

owever, to recover this afterwards, and had myself carried ashore. This setting 
foot upon land exercised a peculiar influence, as afier a tedious voyage. The 
main point in these countries is notto lose courage, but to drag about one’s sickly 
body so long as it can go; to stumble, fall, rise up again, anything, only not to re- 
main lying in bed in fearful despair.’ 

It was perhaps this resolute determination not to give in that saved 
him; for ata later period he had more threatening symptoms, including 
delirium, which also affected the commander, 


“I look at my journal, and thought I had been soill since yesterday at noon 
that I was not able to continue it to the evening. To my most supreme astonish- 
ment, however, I hear from Ferzulla Capitan and my servants, that this yesterday 
dates from the 12th of January, and that they believed I was goingto die. I re 
member very well, however, that I once saw Thibaut sitting on Ferzulla Capitan’s 
bed, andconjured him solemnly to send the doctor to bleed me. I sent out also 
my men to look; for one of them told me that Thibaut had not gone on board the 
doctor's vessel, buton thatof the Frenchmea. The doctor appeared,—a perfect- 
ly black Shaigié, who had received the finishing-stroke, as an accomplished 
alipta, under ClotBey. Arnaud came immediately afterwards, to try on me his 


and thwart the policy of the ablest and honestest national councils. We 
know it is unfashionable now-a-days to refer to history ; but all history is 
full of the examples which the most democratic States and the most popu- 
lar assemblies afford of a high position abandoned, great opportunities 
lost, ancient traditions disregarded, even national independence sacrificed, 
to gratify a wanton spite or a foolish fear. The free States of ancient 
Greece concentrated in the smallest area the greatest activity of human 
thought, and the greatest freedom of popular will. Combined amon 
themselves, they might have remained for ages the of home liberty oan 
arts, and might have retained the midday brightness of that glorious light 
which posterity has only known through the medium of reflection. But 
they flung away the shield which might have protected them ; they aban- 
doned the ark of their safety and their independence. Rushing into one 
war under the impulse of suicidal ambition, they eventually disabled 
themselves from co-operating in another which was necessary to repel 
barbaric aggression and insult. They sinned through jealousy, through 
corruption, through fear, and tremendous was their expiation of their 
sins. But they sinned with their eyes open, or in voluntary blindness. 
It was not owing to dullness; for the world may be ransacked again 
and again for a type of intellect equal to that of the Greek, and ransacked 
in vain. It was not for want of warning ; for they had the lively oracles 
of the clear-sighted statesmen, of the most thoughtful historians, of the 
most powerful orators, to consult and to obey. But national forwardness 
was too much for personal sagacity; national temerity for individual 
caution; the passions of mobs and the animosities of parties were be- 
yond being controlled by the treasured lore of Tuucypipss as their patri- 
otism was insensible to the inspiration of DemostHEeneEs. 

Let him who vaunts the correctness of national observation and the 
sagacity of popular constitutions mark the fate which befell the most in- 
telligent of ancient nations, and the most independent of ancient polities. 
Nor do the Grecian States, though they stand prominent, stand alone. 
Republics which equalled them in their love of liberty, and almost 
equalled them in the lustre of renown—Republics Grecian in type and 
Roman by association—Republics which, when all Europe besides was 
grovelling in darkness or crouching in chains, had given to the world the 
highest conceptions of kindred arts, and had opened to Europe the gates 
ot commerce and of law—these Republics imitated their illustrious pro- 
totypes no less in the manner and rapidity of their fall than in the tenour 
of their previous fortunes. If a passion for the name of liberty could have 
insured its preservation, or if clearness of intellect could have guaranteed 
the promotion of self-interest, or national feeling the perpetuity of inde- 
pendence, why was Pisa despviled by Florence ?—why was Florence sub- 
jugated by the Menrcr, and Milan by the Visconti? Why did Italian 
arms abet the fatal League of Cambray in striking the first heavy blow 
against the freedom ot Italian cities? What opened a passage across 
the Alps to the cohorts of Maximitiay, and Rome to the banditti of the 
Bourbon? The historian of the [talian Republics, indeed, is never tired 
of lauding the courage, the patriotism, and the public spirit of Italian citi- 
zens; but the best commentary on this reiterated panegyric is the alter- 
uation of treachery and vindictiveness which preceded the coronation of 
Cuartes V. at Bologna. Italy fell, not because her citizens had been 
blinded by ignorance or crushed by despotism, but because, having 
knowledge and freedom, they sacrificed both to foolish jealousies and fa- 
tuous revenge. With such an example before us, who shall say that the 
sense of the people is always unclouded, and their conduct always saza- 
cious. 

And what do the examples of the last year teach us? The people have 
had it all their own way ; and what is the result? They have thrown up 
barricades, beaten regular troops, and dictated constitutions. And what 
are the fruits thereof? Germany convulsed; Italy upheaving with 
threatened war; France again committed to a conflict of balanced par- 
ties; traffic checked, commerce hampered aud mutilated ; and Europe 
filled with new projects of social chavge, which exclude the idea of pro- 
perty! itis only aday or two since the Chamber of Universal Suffrage 
in Paris held its first meeting under the protective auspices of horse, 
foot, and artillery. It is only a few weeks since New York was perilled 
by a violent rabble indignant at the “ aristocratic’ pretensions of kid 
gloves, and the “ aristocratic” prescription of reserved seats. The same 
feel'ng which in America exploded in vehement abuse of Mr. Macreapy 
and the British would, if it had the power, annihilate all property, all 





sleight of-hand in phlebotomy. As I had gotmy brother to mark the point where 
to lance, so that f mnight do it myself incase of necessity, and bad touched up 
the same with ink every now and then, | allowed Arnaud more willingly to per- 
form the operation, the black doctor having already worried me with his chat- 
tering. Itrembled too much myself to undertake it with my own hand. I lay 
there at night, and a feeling came over me as if my whole body were pulsating, 
and I was myself moved up and down by the pulses. I did not dare to close my 
eyes, for fear of being tormented by those indescribable phantasies; I perceived 
only too well that Arnaud had rottaken away sufficient blood. Willingly would 
I have now a helping hand; but every one was oP and [ could not call be- 
cause I had lost my voice. I therefore undid the bandage, moved my arm vigor- 
ously about, and let the blood flow out of the window ; I felt was much beter, 
but was afraid of falling in a swoon and bleeding to death, when all at once a 
bright thought strack me: [took one of the large ivory rings lying near me, drew 
itever the hand, and so tight overthe compress, which | had again puton, that 
they were obliged in the morning to cut it to pieces on my arm.” 

Mr. Werne possesses considerable powers of description, and is by no 
means deficient in the faculty of observation. He has a kind of German na- 
turalness, which adds character to his sketches and remarks. He hasalso 
the German minuteess ; whichif excusable any where, is certainly so in the 
centre of Africa and on the banks of the White Nile. Bat the minute daily 
account of trivial occurrences, or the repetition of the eternal variations of 
the compass, or the description of analogous scenery over and over again, 
becomes tedious. Mr. Werne moreover has rather encumbered his nar- 
rative by reviews of the policy and character of the Pasha and his officers 
as well as by the tales of scandal concerning the Europeans who have en- 
listed in his service. These matters, indeed, are not devoid of interest, 
especially the latter topic; but they interfere with the main object of the 
book, the White Nile. A little editing on the part of a friend, or for the 
English public on the part of the translator, would have removed much 
of the tediousness we are speaking of; for itis not essential, but acciden- 
tal. When Mr. Werne lights upon a new scene, or encounters au incident 
of man, beast, or reptile, he tells it well: and he holds his pen, as he 
bore the journey, with unflinching spirit. 
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#OPULAR MOVEMENTS IN EUROPE—THEIR RESULTS. 


it seems reserved for the propagandists of the Manchester School to re- 
eat a series of protesis against the character of the times in which they 
ive aud the circumstances by which they are surrounded. Every axiom 
which they propound is met by some startling confatation. Every appeal 
they make to contemporary history is rebuked by some singular condem- 
nation of the hypothesis from which it proceeded. Do they inaugurate 
an hegiraof peace and proclaim the cessation of war? Forthwith all 
Europe is in a blaze of martial conflagration. Do they celebrate the 
termination of dynastic struggles, and the burial of uational sectarianism 
in a wide and comprehensive philanthropy? Straightway half the king- 
doms of Europe are at loggerheads for nothing else but the vindication of 
nationalities and the revival of old traditions. Do they herald the approx- 
imation of a commercial erain which all men and all nations are to merge 
their distinctive characters of history, race, ambition —all their memories 
of the past, all yearnings after the fature—in the relation ui buyers and 
sellers! Immediately we hear from the popular leaders oi a German 
movement aloud cry for protection to German industry, and a clamorous 
jealousy of English commerce. Worse than this; while the example of 
the great Transatlantic Republic is appealed to as the incomparable ex- 
ample of the most rational liberty and the most ata government, its 
capital city is disgraced by a riot not only as tumultuous and dangerous 
in its character, but more unreasonable in its origin thau any of those which 
have involved Baden, Berlin, and Dresden in terror aud bloodshed during 
the last two years. They have hardly enunciated a single principle of na- 
tional policy or of individual action agaiust which there has not started 
forth some remarkable antagonism of tact. 

This should be a warning both to them and their followers. It is not 
safe to propound new theories of humancoaduct. Nature resents this as 
an impertineuce, and punishes the offenders by means of their own theo- 
ries. Tocry “ Peace” when there is no peace--to simulate a security 
which does not exist, is simply to exhibit a foolish credulity or double aa 
appareat danger. Human nature is very nearly the same iu all ages. The 
same passions, the same follies, the same vices recur, though they may 
recur in different forms. To argue that because such and such conduct 
has heretofore been attended by such and such misfortunes, communities 
of men will not commit the same errors as formerly, and that in propor- 
tion as the popular voice gains power in a nation the wisdom of its policy 
and its knowledge of its own interests increase likewise, is to shut oue’s 
eyes to the concurrent testimony of all history in all ages. Nations do 
not know their own interests better than the individuals of whom they 
are composed. Neither, when they do know them, are they a whit more 
likely to frame their conduct in accorda ice with their dictates. Passion, 
jealousy, selt-love, whim, warp the inteutions and pervert the intellects of 


order, and all distinction whatsoever between man and man. In Ameri- 
ca the unexhausted resources of natare preclude the realization of these 
savage theories. They will not be tolerated there, because there is not 
even the pretext of a necessity forthem. But at this moment Europe is 
the battle-field of opinions more violent and desperate than ever raged 
before. Itis not only against dynasties and ministries or classes, but 
against the ideas and consciences of mankind that war is waging. The 
men who shouted Vive l’Amnistie at the gates of the Legislative Assem- 
bly intend a reign of plunder and confusion, just as the Bowery Boys who 
cheered for Mr. Forrest would substitute a state of Jack Capetsm for 
the present order of thiugs in America. Mr. Conpen and his followers 
may say that such are the natural fruits of revolutions, and that—great 
evils as they are—nations would only have encountered them, in order 
to escape far greater ones. This is not so. The nations of Europe have 
voluntarily substituted a worse for a better order of things—disquiet, 
turbulence, uncertainty, wreck of fortune, for order and stability. It is 
of no use to say that they have been fighting for liberal institutions. 
Many of them had constitutions. Saxony had—Baden had—Prussia was 
guaranteed one. Those very cities which have been signalized’by the 
most desperate carnage were practically in the enjoyment of civil liberty. 
Besides, we know now that it was not for free institutions that the barri- 
cades of February or of June were raised in Paris. We know that there 
is in France, as in Germany, and as in Rome, a party reckless of institu- 
tions, regardless of law, hostile to all order and all peace; loving tumult, 
lusting after pillage, thirsting after blood. This party though fierce is 
still small. True. But if—as the Manchester School aflirms—great com- 
munities always know their own interests and how to promote them, let 
us ask, would whole nations have tamely succumbed to miuorities so 
wicked and worthless as these?) And what—let us further ask—what 
are to be the criteria of popular wisdom, or the just limits of popular 
power !— 7J'imes, May 31. ‘ 
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ST. PAUL’S, LONDON—THE CHARITY CHILDREN. 


Yesterday the anniversary meeting of the charity children of the me- 
tropolitan schools was held at St. Paal’s Cathedral. ‘his is justly re- 
garded as the greatest exhibition of the kind in this country, and perhaps 
in the world, aad, although the arrangements differ very little from year 
to year, the interest which it excites is always new, and the number of 
spectators assembled to wituess it continually on the increase. It is the 
only spectacle which conveys an adequate idea of the unbounded chari- 
ty constantly at work in the heart of this great city, and no one can possi 
bly be present on such occasions without experieucing a feeling of honest 
pride at the results which have been achieved by the enlightened benev- 
olence of our fellow-citizens. At the ordinary charity festivals held dur. 
ing the season the children who are supported by the contributions of 
those present are sometimes introduced, and their appearance has a natu- 
ral tendency to stimulate ‘he sympathies of the beholders, but their num- 
bers are necessarily circumscribed, and they fail completely to convey 
any impressions greater than those which are involved in the merits of 
the institution with which they are immediately connected. Bat it is 
not so with the exhibition which according to annual custom took place 
at St. Paul’s yesterday, and which rises to the dignity of a national spec- 
tacle. Itis seldom in modern times that the vast extent of our cathedrals 
can be made available for the accommodation of large masses of the 
people assembled for a sacred purpose, and their “long-drawn aisles” 
generally present to the beholder the same aspect of solitary and deserted 
grandeur. But yesterday within the immense space from the organ-loft 
to the western entrance of St. Paul's there could not have been less than 
15,000 to 16,000 human beings assembled. The seats in the centre aisle 
had, by anew and very judicious arrangement, been slightly raised in 
tiers in the centre of the transept, while those for the children were in 
the usual circular form, divisions being set apart for each school, and the 
whole rising from the basement more than half way up the huge pillars 
upon which the dome is supported. Within the space thus enclosed pews 
had been erected for the éite of the visitors, and here also was placed the 
pulpit for the preacher of the charity sermon. This outline of the ar- 
rangements will give some idea of the spectacle which the interior of the 
cathedral presented when, at 12 o'clock, the service commenced. A per- 
son standing in the centre of the transept saw immediately about him a 
distinguished assemblage, among them the Marquis of Westminster and 
his son, Lord and Lady Ruthven, two danghters of the Duke of Sutherland, 
the Right Hon. Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Fox Maule, Lord and Lady Charles 
Russell, the family of the Prassian Ambassador, the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
mea, aud Sheriffs in their robes of state, many of the clergy in their 
robes, and the Bishop of Oxford, the preacher of the charity sermon. 

Hemming in this assemblage, like the wall of an amphitheatre, were 
placed the children of the different charity schools in the metropolis, 
to the number of 5,000 and upwards, a vast and shining throng, ranged 





the wisest aud discreetest men. They no less cloud the uaderstandings 


in compact and symmetrical array, and preseniing a solid mass of health, 








cleanliness, and youth, which it was impossible to survey without emotio 
The girls, decked out in all the varieties of costume peculiar to the e! " 
mosynary institutions of England, occapied the lower seats in the ascend. 
ing series, their snow-white caps and aprous coquettishly contrastin . 
with ribands, gloves, and frocks of every les and colour in the rainbow 
Those belonging to each school were of course dressed exactly alike and, 
being grouped together, anything like a motley effect was avoided. Above, 
aud as it were occupying the mountain, sat the boys—their more sombre- 
luoking garments relieved by buttons that glistened and twinkled with 
every movement of their bodies, and by rosettes which in size and bril- 
liancy would have done honour to any festival. Each section was guard. 
ed above and below by its own masters and mistresses—their awful ores- 
ence securing silence and order. Looking eastward, the organ sh wee 
seen as if at the end of a deep valley or pass, the sloping sides of which 
swarmed with “Charitable Grinders,’’ while the huge instrument itself 
seemed to rest upon a wedge, of which the choir with its 70 voices was 
the upper part, while a bevy of litve girls, looking beautifully clean and 
cool in the distance, formed the apex. The view westward completed 
the scene, and the effect of it may be faintly conceived when we sa 
that the whole space to the entrance was densely crowded with spec- 
tators, who appeared to fill the cathedral like a tide. 

The service was perfo-med with the usual solemnity and eff-ct, the child- 
ren singing the parts allotted to them with more than ordinary precision. 
There have been no rehearsals this year, in consequence of the obstinac 
of the vergers, who insisted on exacting their fee from all who wished to 
be pressent. That the festival, therefore, should have gune off so well in 
this respect is the more creditable to Mr. Bates, who vccupied his 
accustomed crow’s-nest position, and acted as conductor to the chil- 
dren in singing. The gentlemen of the choir also exerted themselves 
to the utmost, and the whole service was performed in a manuer the 
most impressive. Itis quite impossible to appreciate, without having 
heard it, the thrilling effect produced by the voices of 5,000 children join- 
ed in the music of the church. There is an expression of pathos in the 
immense volume of sound rising from their lips, which, although he 
can scarcely tell why, stirs the heart of the listener to its core. " 

The Bishop of Oxford preached an eloquent sermon from the text, “ Ye 
are the light of the world,” aud exhorted his hearers to do all that in them 
lay towards reviving in the world the light of Divine trath, which had 
been withdrawn from man at the fall. The collection made at the doors 
of the cathedral exceeded that of last year by 150/., and amounted in all 
to upwards of 700/. It would be unjust to close this notice without 
complimenting Mr. Fisher and Mr. Gilpin, the honorary treasurers, upon 
the admirable character of the arrangements made by them on th e oc- 
casion. 

In the evening the patrons of the festival dined together at the London 
Tavern, the Lord Mayor presiding. The musical arangements, both at 
the cathedral and dinner, were uuder the sole direction of Mr. Goss, the 
organist.— Times, June 8. 
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Ain Wuistte—Important to Navicators.—Tho following interesting 
statement appears in a late number of the New-London Daily Star. The 
North Eastern coast of this continent is so liable to fogs, that the im por- 
tance of this invention is obvious. 


This we consider a very important invention, and as but few of our readers or 
the community generally, know its arrangement, or intended usefulness in protec- 
ting the interest of navigation, we proceed to give an outline of the machine. It 
consists of an air chamber or condenser, of any convenient size, say fifty gallens, 
made of boiler iron,sufficient!y strong to resist almost any pressure—an air pamp— 
and a whistle similar to the ordinary locomotive whistle used by engineers on 
railroads. By means of the air pump operating into the air chamber, a pressure 
of air is obtained in it of any amount required—say one, two or three hundred 
pounds to the square inch. When the air is so compressed, it is made to operate 
the whistle by simply turning a stop cock, or opening a valve, and gives a distinct, 
clear sound, similarin many respects tothesteam whistle,though much more clear 
and forcible. The machine is of the most simple form imaginable, takes up but 
little room, say three by four feet—and yet by the aid of two men, working, not 
to exceed fifteen minutes in all, it will produce such an unearthly yell, that we 
doubt whether vessels would venture very near the station where it was located, 
were they ever so inclined. 

The fact that air,as an element, is so extremely elastic, renders it easily com- 
pressible, and when so compressed, is capable of producing sound in the ratio of 
itsdensity. [tis only necessary, therefore, tu get up a high condensation of air 
into the airchamber, to produce a very loud sound with the whistle. It is well 
known tothose Who know any thing about navigation, and who have heard the 
steam whistles used tor marine purposes, that such whistles can be heard at much 
greater distances thana bell, and more especially, during the existence of fogs, 
storms, &c. when the tones of a bell cannot be heard to the windward, seemingly 
a quarter da mile; under the same circumstances, a shrill steam whistle may 
be heard for iniles. 

We find th@xe is much diversity of opinion, as to the why’s and where tore’s 
for this, but that such is the fact, is sufficient for our present purpose, without 
going into causality. But steam cannot be usedin all places.and under all circum- 
stances, as for i$tance, on board of Light Vessels, aor on Light Houses. ‘To meet 
this emergency, the inventor ofthis machine, Mr.C. L. Daboll, has substituted air, 
which operates quite as well, ifnot better, than steam. Itrequires no reasoning 
to prove, that, when during the existence of a fog or storm, the “ Light” at such 
station is obscured, that sound which can be heard the tarthest must be productive 
of the most good to navigation, as it the more effectually warns the navigator or 
pilot of such dangerous reef or shoal in time to avoid it, and prevent disaster. To 
this end, Daboll’s Air Whistle is directed, and we can state from personal know- 
ledge, having examined the machine faithfully, that we think it must prove effec- 
tual in the accomplishment of the co intended. 

Mr. D. has had one of these machines already placed upon the Light vessel at 
Bartlett’s Reef, by consentof the collector, in order to test its usefulness, and 
when we get some foggy weather, we expect to hear some report from that quar- 
ter. By means of these machines, signals canbe given, during fogs and storms, 
as often as necessary, andin such manner as to denote with entire certainty, the 
reefor shoal where such signal is made. The plan suggested as we understand 
by the inventor, isthis: For every Light voaset tobe provided with one of the 
machines, when a storm or fog ensues, immediately charge the machine, and blow 
the whistle, say one or two seconds, at intervals of as many minutes ; and in er- 
der that every Light vessel, (or Light house, should they also use them,) ma 
have its particular signal, so that all classes of navigation may understand it, let the 
Government direct the number of seconds for the whistle to be blown, at each and 
every station. 

Mr. D. informs us that he has lodged a description of the machine in the Patent 
Office, and intends very soon to have a model there also, and make application for 
a Patent, for the application ofair to the whistle, instead of steam, to produce sound 
and the combination of principles therein involved, 

SS 


Tue Crevasse Storpep.—We have at length the inexpressible pleasure 
of being able toannounce to our fellow-citizens that the Sauvé crevasse, 
the source of so much evil to our city, is at length stopped. This con- 
summation, for which so many hundreds of the inhabitants of the back 
districts of the city have been long anxiously looking, took place on Mon- 
day evening. By the skill and unremitting exertions of Messrs. Dunbar 
and Surgi, our resident surveyors, the preliminary labours towards the 
grand act of finally shutting off the waters from pouring through the 
breach, had gone on steadily since they resumed the charge of the works, 
uptothatday The aperture gradually became narrower, until the period 
arrived when, by one decisive act, the flood was to be compressed within 
its legitimate limit, the margin of the bed of the river. 

To all familiar with the mode of putting the finishing hand to the closing 
of a crevasse, it would appear unnecessary to dilate on the means em- 
ployed in this case; but there are many who will not deem it amiss if we 
enter into some few particulars to gratify curiosity hereon 

As the work of closing the main breach was progressing, Messrs. Dunbar 
and Surgi had prepared an immense sluice, or lock, or floodgate, to be sunk 
at once 1n front of the central aperture by which the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi poured over the adjacent lands. Everytising depended on the 
strength of the abutments previously fixed on each side of the narrowed 
breach, 80 that if they remained firm, the descent of the floodgate, which 
is effected in a species of rush, in one instant closes in the water and 
restores the levee to its normal condition of an effectual barrier to the 
further encroachment of the river. 

On Monday evening, then, all being ready, the floodgate was suddenly 
let down, when the volume of water, impeded in its flow through the ac- 
customed channel, rose several feet in height, toppling over the artificial 
breastwork which it encountered. The works, however, had been well 
constructed and all remained firm, notwithstanding the impetuosity of 
the current and the vast weight of the voluminous body of water which 
they were for the moment obliged to sustain. After a few ineffectual sur- 
ges on the part of the Father of Waters to overcome the barrier, the cur- 
rent resumed its accustomed flow within its ancient bed, and the Sauve 
crevasse emphatically became a thing that was. There are still a few 
small openings at both endsof the works, through which the water cons 
tinues to leak—in very small quantities, however—and which will neces- 
sitate the continuance of the surveyors for a few days, But tue crevasse 
is stopped. 

We sincerely congratulate our fellow-citizens on this happy cousume 
mation of their hopes. To Messrs, Dunbar aud Sargi we are #/! bighly in- 
debted for their untiring exertions in contending against an evil which 
had assumed an aspect of such gravity that people bad begun to fear that 
it would baffle all the resourcesof art in its effurts to remove it. They 
have succeeded in a mission where the prosperity of the city was at stake, 
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i ‘oundation of a just claim to the gratitude of all its 
and en agg oe = is to anote with all aoamaie diligence every 
een a the devastations caused by the terrible Sauvé crevasse. The 
po will now disappear more suddenly than it came upon us. Let every 
pene te whose domicile has been invaded by the flood look to the means 
one ansing and thorough purification, so that no vestige of our late ca- 
oe shall remain, either to shock our senses or menace our health.— 
Picayune, June 20. 

HINTS TO THOSE WHO ARE LOOKING TO Carirorsia.—I greatly fear the 
umber of protessional men who are coming to this country will be sad- 
i disappointed unless they turn diggers ; for there are no courts of law 
ot established, and cannot be for some time after Congress shull extend 
to us the benefits of its laws ; and as for the doctors they are coming in 
such numbers that the market will be largely over-stocked ; for, until the 
sickness at the mines commences, they have nothing to do. It is a great 
mistake to believe that none but poor men should come here. Nowhere, 
in my judgment, could the man of substantial capital so rapidly increase 
his wealth as in this country, and Ma | few or none have yetcome. The 
two steamers that have arrived, the alifornia and Oregon, have brought 
out many who will be vaiuable citizens, men inured to toil, of sober and 
industrious habits, many of them mechanics, who during the sickly sea 
gon at the mines (which is about four months in the year) can turn their 
attention to other pursuits, and earn from five to ten dollars per day at 
their trade or by labour. These are the kiad of men that should come ; 
they can serve themselves, their families, and their country ; butall who 
do come should make up their minds to fare hard if they intend to aiu 
old. Young men who have been delicately reared, and whose habits 
are not firmly fixed, should not come, except under the guidance and con- 
trol of men of fixed and firm character; for, Lagain repeat, that nowhere 
upon the habitable globe do I believe thesame temptations io vice await 
the young and inexperinced as in California. 
Let no man flatter himself that gold is to be gathered without toil and 
peril; toil the most severe must be endured, and peril to life, health, good 
morals, aud habits, hourly surround them ; and many wholeave their 
homes pureand good, free from the terrible vices of gambling and drun- 
kenness, may return (if iudeed they everdo retarn) with gold, but with- 
out those possessions infinitely more valuable than gold or diamonds to 
the man, his family, or his country. No one but those who have witness- 
ed it, can form the least idea of the perils and temptations that surround 
all, and more especially the young and inexperienced. When the day of 
toil is over they have no home or social circle to enter. The tavern tent 
is the resort of all; here the cards are the only books that are to be found 
or looked iuto. At first they drink and play lightly; but, if successful, 
the thirst increases, stakes are doubled, more liquor is drunk, and many 
seek their bed (mother earth and a blanket—tew have any other) with 
aching heads and empty purses. The latter is regarded as of little im- 
portance, when from twenty to fifty dollars can be earned by the next 
day’s toil. Many avoid gambling at the mines who fall into the vice when 
they come here and iv other towns; they find themselves suddenly pos- 
sessed with more wealth than they ever had before, and, as they have no 
home but the bar-room, the gambling table is the resort for excitement 
andamusement, and a few days finds them, like the sailor returned from 
along voyage, at the end of his frolic *‘ cleaned out,” and ready to em- 
bark again for the golden ocean.—F'rom a letter of Col. Stevenson, N. Y. 
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MARRIED.—On the 28'h inst., in St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, by the Rev. Dr. Wyatt 
the Hon. JOHN HILLYARD CAMERON, Queen’s Counsel, and M.P. of the Meadows» 
Toronto, Canada, to ELLEN MADELEINE DE BERNIER, second daughter of General 
Mallett, of New York,and grand-daughter of the late Governor Fenner of Rhode Island, 





BIRTH.—At Prospect Place, Jamaica, L. 1., on Sunday, the 17th inst., the lady of THOS. 
WYNNS, Esq., of a son and heir. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4 a 109. 
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The Hibernia, Cunard Steamer of the 16th inst., arrived at Halifax on 
Wednesday; and the associated papers of this city published yesterday a 
summary of the news, telegraphed in the way that has now become 
habitual, This is a convenience in some respects, though the bit-by-bit 
intelligence is often tantalizing. Thus we learn, that on Mr. Gladstone’s 
motion relative to the Canadian Rebellion Losses Bill, the debate was ad- 
journed after a division; but whether Lord John Russell pressed for an 
immediate vote, the adjournmentkeing carried in spite of him, or whether 
the case was reversed, we are pleasantly left in the dark. We generally 
find that the telegraphic report is taken verbatim from the European Times, 
some paragraphs being copied and some left out, and the whole conse. 
quently having a garbled look about it. Not expecting to receive our 
own files until after our paper is put to press, we follow the fashion, and 
transcribe what is already ia print relative to this discussion in the House 
of Commons. 


Inthe debate in Parliament upon the Canadian losses bill, Mr. Gladstone in- 
terposed a most furious opposition to the measure, and his remarks are said to 
have made a marked impression onthe House. Hecontended that the passage 
of the bill involved imperial as well as local considerations, and that its pro- 
visions were at variance with the honor and dignity of the crown, He denied 
then that the sense of the Canadian people had been pronouaced in favor of 
the measure; that even if it had, hedid not admit that this should be an uiti- 
mate criterion. It involved the highest imperial considerations, and should be 
subject to the decision of the Imperial Parliament alone. He did not ask the 
government to disallow the act, but for an assurance that under the act rebels 
should not be compensated, but uiat parties should produce reasonable primé 
facie evidence, belore receiving any public money, that they had not taken part 
an the rebellion, 

Lord John Russell complained of the tendency of Mr. Gladstone’s speech to 
aggravate the dissensions in Canada, embitter the feelings of hostile parties, 
and that he has stated the case of one party, that in opposition, supplying them 
with arguments, and mending their case. After paying warm tribute to the 
talents of Lord Elgin and the spirit of his administration, he averred that it 
would be the duty of government to leave this act in operation, ¢rusting that its 
opponents, whom he believed loyal men, would, when the present excitement was 
over, endeavour to arrest its evil consequences ; thata direct action would be most 
likely to satisfy Canada, He had declared at once the policy which the govern- 
ment meant to pursue. 

Lord John was foilowed by several other speakers, and, after a warm discus- 
Sion, a division was taken upon the question that the debate should be adjourned 
to the 15th inst., which was carried. 


In the above slight sketch we have italicised two or three passages; if 
the sketch be at all correct, we cannot but notice the moderation of the 
position taken up by Mr. Gladstone, and the deprecatory tone taken by 
Lord John Russell. Mr. Gladstone, it appears, somewhat narrows the 
ground assumed by the British Canadian party, and does not intend to 
press for the disallowance of the bill. If, however, he can carry his 
most reasonable point, and insist that discrimination shall be made be- 
tween traitors and loyal men, the French Canadian Miuistry is essentially 
defeated, Lord Elgin convicted of gross indiscretion at the least, and 
Lord Grey rebuked for his officious use of Queen Victoria’s name. We 
can scarcely believe that Lord John Russell can have complained to the 
House of Commons, that Mr. Gladstone, in bringing forward a Colonial 
grievance, has mended the case of those whose cause he advocates. We 
thought it exceedingly probable that he would do so, and shall be most 
happy to find the assertion corroborated by the perusal of Mr. Gladstone's 
speech. Lord Elgin’s want of judgment bas thrown Canada into a flame ; it 
is too late for his supporters at home to talk of embittering hostile feelings. 
It is just bidding advocates hold their tongues, who complain of their 
clients being injured. Our wonder is not that Lord John should feel bis 
cause damaged, but that he should complain of it. Canit be possible al- 
80, that the British Canadian party, whom Lord Elgin, in a reply to an 
address, designated as enemies of the liberties of the people, and whom 
the Times abused as the real traitors—can it be possible, we say, that 
Lord John believes them to be loyal men? The admission does 
credit to his sincerity, however it may injure his position with his col- 


leagues, and however strong the inference that, in Lord John Russell’s ; 


opinion, Lord Elgin has misrepresented his countrymen in Canada. With- 
out the speech itself before us we may be misled, but we incline to think 
from his Lordship’s allusion to direct action beiug most likely to satisfy Ca- 
hada, that the Lome goye.ument will cunningly try to test its strength 


onthe main question of disallowance, repudiating anything like amend. 
ment in the working of the bill, on the“stale but plausible groand of non-in- 
terference in alocal matter. The country is by no means ripe for a Tory 
administration, aad probably Lord Joba will endeavour to put the matter 
to thatissue. So far us the Canadiavs are concerned, we fear he does not care 
a snap of the finger for their interests inthe matter. Lord Elgin is to be back- 
ed up in Canada, Lord Grey at home. Mr. Gladstone, howevor, seems con- 
tented with taking the sting out of the measure, and not desirous 'o ac- 
cept the challenge of direct action. These are mere surmises, formed on 
slight grounds; and it may well be supposed with what interest we 
await the arrival of the Hibernia in port, and with how much greater anx- 
iety we look forward to the news by her successor. 

With the exception of the fact that Lord Elgin left his residence 
in the neighbourhood of Montreal on Wednesday, and is supposed to 
have gone to Niagara, there is no news of importance from that quarter. 
The increasing interest in Canadian affairs has induced some of the Ame- 
rican journals to procure correspondence from Canada, and to publish 
leading articles on the present course of events there. Now, although 
Toryism is not a very favourite symbol with them, and although there 
be something very inviting to Republicans in the liberal tone assumed hy 
the present Canadian Ministry, yet, so far as we can see, the policy 
adopted by the French party finds no sympathy here, whilst, on the con- 
trary, much wonder is expressed at the suicidal course pursued by my 
Lords Grey and Elgin. 

The other items of English news telegraphed are, that the bringing 
forward of the Budget has been postponed in the House of Commons. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was to have laid it before Parliament 
on the 15thinst. The Lords have finally passed the bill for the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws, and it has received the Royal assent. The Oath’s 
Bill, removing Jewish disabilities, has passed the Commons by a majori- 
ty of 66. The funds have had rather an upward tendency. Smith 
O'Brien, it is said, does not wish to be quietly transported, and has adopt- 
ed legal measures for questioning the legality of the commutation of his 
sentence. A special Act of Parliament must, it is further rumoured, be 
passed in order to save him from the scaffold. Wecan scarcely wonder 
at this geutleman’s reluctance to pass into obliviou; but we trust that the 
needful steps will be taken with the same quietness that marked the 
quashing of his appeal in the House of Lords. Notoriety is the food of in- 
surgents, incendiaries, and all that class of men, from the individual in 
question who struck for the crown of Munster, down to Hamilton the 
last silly varlet who fired his empty pistol at the Queen. 

The Canada Steamer, from this port, reached Liverpool on Tuesday, the 
12th inst.; the Caledonia from Boston was seen by the Hibernia, and 
would be there on the following Tuesday. The Great Britain, iron 
steamer, has changed owners, and is again destined to figure in the Liver- 
pool line. The American Steamer United States, belonging to the German 
Central Government, whose pardon we beg if we do not designate them 
correctly, arrived at Liverpool on the 16th inst. with one boiler rendered 
useless on the voyage. She had also been on the South Shoal off Nan- 
tucket for four hours, getting off by throwing overboard several tons of 
coals. She will require repairs at Liverpool. This steamer is probably 
destined to take part in so unjust a warfare, that we can scarcely regret 
her misfortunes. It will be remembered that she made one or more 
voyages between this port and Havre, and was then sold to form a com- 
mencement of a German Nation Navy. She was fitted here for warlike 
purposes, with aid from the Government Dock Yard, afforded whilst it 
was thought that the U. 8. Government would permit some of its naval 
officers to organize that intended force. The Danish Representative in 
this country having, however, interfered, and claimed the enforcement of 
the existing law, the assistance was not only withdrawn by the Dock 
Yard officers, but the steamer herself was seized, and not permitted to go 
to sea until bonds in twice her value were given at the Custom House 
that she should not be employed in war against any power with whom 
thiscountry is at peace. These bonds were given in consequence of the 
Baron Rolnne charged here with the affairs of the German Confederation, 
having declined to enter upon a similar official engagement. A vessel, 
fitted out in the port of London for the insurgent Sicilians, was in like 
manner siezed lately by the Custom House authorities of that city, on the 
claim of the Neopolitan Ambassador. 





The news from France is of grave importance. The French army has 
made a further attack upon the Roman Republicans with partial success ; 
and the French Republic, through its chosen government and its re- 
cently elected National Assembly, has determined to put down the Re- 
public of Rome. Of the military part of these infamous proceedings, the 
report is as follows:— 


From Rome we learn that the French army commenced the attack upon the 
city on the 3d inst., and, afier a sanguinary engagement, in which the Romans lost 
800 men, succeeded in carrying several important posts. A seriesof attacks has 
since taken place, in which the | is variously stated, but in which the invad 
ing army has suffered most. The French papers publish conflicting reports of 
the operations of the army; but from accouuts received to the 5th inst., it is 
clear that Gen. Oudinot had not then gained access to the city, though he had 
gained a position at the north of Rome, whch would enable him to command it. 

The latest despatch from Gen. Oudinot is to the 6th inst., at which time he had 
opened his trenches, and had regularly besieged the city. 

There is no appearance of yielding on the = of the Romans ; but, on the con- 
trary, everything goes to confirm the belief that they would make a most deter- 
mined resistance, and fight to the last. 


For the conduct of a military o!licer every allowance must in reason be 
made. The Republicanism of the General is merged in the duties of his 
profession, but the scandalous proce dings in Parise have inflicted a dis- 
grace on the French nation, that wiil probably be echoed throughout the 
world. We have ourselves never shared the aati-gallican feeling, so com- 
mon in many of our countrymen. We have even looked wita complacency 
on French efforts to establish popular government; nor wondered that the 
stern despotism of Napoleon, the contemptible tyranny of the Bourbons, 
and the corrupting influence of Louis Philippe’s selfish policy, should have 
been the cause once more of the setting up of a Repnblican standard. 
We have indeed, in common with others, feared that universal suffrage 
might convert liberty into license, and lead to anarchy, confiscation 
of property, and another reign of Terror. But such flagrant violation 
of principles as has just been evinced could scarcely have been expected. 
It seems that the Assembly voted on the 12th inst., to put down the Ro- 
mans—in other words, that a silly step on the part of the Government 
in sending an expedition to demonstrate at Rome should be converted in- 
to a foul attack on those very political principles for which the French 
Republicans have so often fought and bled. We can cordially echo the 
tone of bitter indignation and regret in which the Courrier des Etats Unis 
of yesterday announces the unpalatable truth. ‘ Rome,” says that pa- 
per, ‘*‘ has been again attacked : French blood has flowed in accomplish. 
ing a work of iniquity, and success, that dazzling justification, has not 
thrown its veil over the violation of all justice, and all international sym. 
pathy.” Such is the language of the French organ on this continent. 

To return, however, to the facts. The red Republicans were indignant, 
and who can wonder at it? What followed is thus reported. 


On Wednesday an incipient insurrection was attempted in Paris by about 
25,000 of the mountain party, headed by M. Etienne Arago. It was suppressed 
by the troops, whose number amounted to 70,000. 

Several attempts were made to erect barricades. Inthe evening, the Assembly 
declared itself en permanence, and passed a decree deciaring Paris and the First 
Military Division in a state of siege. On Thursday the alarm had considerably 
subsided, and business, which was enti'ely suspended the day previous, was gen- 
erally resumed. At one time the peril was imminent, and nothing but the courage 
and prudence of the President, aided by firmness and sagacity, prevented the most 
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serious consequences. Numerous arrests have taken place, including several 
members of the Assembly, M. Arago, and Ledru Rollin. The last accounts re- 
port a state of tranquillity; butthere was an uneasy feeling afloat that a renewed 
attempt would be made to upset the government, and that when it comes to the 
pvint, the troops will not prove steady. 


All the socialist, or red republican, journals at Paris, except the National, have 
been suppressed since the disturbance on Wednesday. 


The cause of this emeuée is thus further intimated. 
A very alarming demonstration, on the part of the red republicans, took place 


on the 12th inst., and for a time a revival of the terrible insurrection of June ap- 
peared probable. The affair commenced in a demonstration got up by the red 


republicans, as @ protest to the National Guard of Paris against the vote of the 
National Assembly, of the 12th. 


Thus it is that in reading of the political affairs of Europe one’s sympa 
thies scarcely know where to rest. Yesterday we were scandalized by 
the intolerable tyranny of an autocrat; to-day we revolt at the insolent 
despotism of Republicans; to-morrow we may shrink with horror at the 
barbarities and barbarisms of a mob. The present course of things in 
Paris affords a lesson to the rest of Europe. “Put not your faith in 
Princes,” is anold adage. “Put not your faith in Presidents,” may be- 
come of equal value in the old world. 

We regret to observe that in addition to political troubles, the cholera 
is intensely severe in Paris. Upwards of 11,000 cases have occurred, 
and in one day 900 cases and 600 deaths were reported. Marshal Bu- 
geaud is amongst the victims. The disease is fearfully prevalent also in 
Vienna and Presburg, and also at Alexandria and Cairo. 








Cativorsia.—It is one of the inconveniences of a weekly journal 
that space cannot be spared for the insertion at length of mere rumours, 
with the probability that more space will be subsequently required for 
the purpose of contradicting them. Still, these rumours are sometimes 
correct, and must not be passed by unheeded. Thus, we find it tele- 
graphed from New Orleans under date June 23, that certain important 
news from San Francisco to the 18th of May was brought on the 20th 
inst. to Mobile, by the R. M. Steamer Clyde from Vera Cruz. We pre- 
sume that persons at Mobile are just as much on the qui vive for Califor- 
nia items as any one can be in New Orleans, and yet from the former 
place the news does not reach us. For its authenticity, therefore, we 
cannot vouch; though it is by no means improbable. The upshot is, that 
General P. F. Smith and his troops are refugees on board of the shipping 
in the harbour, the foreigners preponderating greatly in numbers, and 
being, itseems, determined to resist the General’s most unwise, if not il- 
legal, pronunciamento against any but Americans working at the mines. 
Mingled with this rumour, come whisperings about the Mexicans, who 
have flocked in great numbers to California, making an attempt to avenge 
their recent humiliation by wresting this province from the American 
grasp. The Courier and Enquirer treats the matter seriously, and quotes 
a Vera Cruz journal of the 6tb inst. in corroboration. That some bloody 
collision may take place between the Americans and the men of other 
countries, is by no means improbable, and the Mexicans may fig 
ure largely therein as instruments; but that they should seriously aspire 
to sovereignty over California and to the formal possession of its splen- 
did mines we hold to be utterly absurd. Still, this is a rumour. 
The Correspondent of the Arco Jris of Vera Cruz may be very enthusi- 
astic on the subject, but the notion he has of a union of Spanish Ameri- 
cans, Mexicans, and Europeans, for the purpose of throwing off the Uni- 
ted States yoke will never be entertained by the last named at least. 
They have too much respect for the claws of the Eagle, and apart from 
all other considerations, they know too well that the discipline of the 
American forces in California, upheld with extreme difficulty under pre- 
sent relations, would at once become rigid and their power irresistible, if 
the Californians stood before them as enemies, and the mines glittered in 
the distance as lawful prize-money. The inhabitants generally may de- 
sire independence of Washington control, and may give the Government 
much trouble in establishing and exercising its authority ; but if a new 
and powerful Republic is to be founded on the North-western shores of 
the Pacific, it must be with, and not without the aid of the modern con- 
querors of Mexico. This arrival brings the usual assortment of items 
touching the prevalence of Lynch law, the abundance of gold, and the 
toilsome labour required for extracting it. 





InTERVENTION.—Individuals at public meetings of sympathisers, and 
also a few editors of papers, are beginning to complain of the laws that 
forbid military outfits being made within the borders of the United States, 
if intended to be used against Governments with which the Union itself 
isat peace. This wholesome restraint on the selfish and semi-piratical 
tendencies of human nature is denounced as a barrier against freedom, 
and progress, and all that sort of thing—asif spouters in public and manu- 
facturers of the materiel of war were the fairest judges of right, justice, 
and expediency. This law was made, it is urged, when the Republic 
was weak; but in the fullness of her strength they should not be allowed 
to hamper her. This is a very false plea. When she first emerged from 
her revolutionary contest, and took her place amongst the nations, there 
was no need to prevent her interference in the foreign or domestic broils 
of other countries, With far-reaching sagacity, the men of that day of 
weakness laid down a policy to be followed in the day of strength. 
George Washington and his illustrious colleagues foresaw the destined 
greatness of the Republic they had founded ; but they also foreknew that 
with increasing power would come the lust of dominion, and the seduct- 
ive claim of propagandists. They were forewarned, and desired that 
their country should be fore-armed. It is so by wise regulations, and we 
do not yet see any serious grounds for apprehending that the American 
Congress will be in any hurry to stultify the wisdom of its founders. 
That here in this republican country men of all nations, seeing its 
growth and prosperity, should attribute too much of its success to its po- 
litical institutions, and too little to its natural blessings and the character 
of its people—this, we say, is not surprising. Nay, we cannot wonder, 
that they should go further still, and believe honestly that by transplant- 
ing these political institutions to their own land, they would secure, or 
could dispense with all other advantages. We neither wonder nor blame, 
But when efforts are made to enlist the sympathies of mankind, under 
false pretences, and embark them in rash and unprofitable enterpriges, 
we hold i: the duty of all hoaest men to speak out plainly. If Americans 
ouly knew and considered the small assistance that their private efforts 
can render in any internai or international war, and the deplorable con- 
sequences to which they sometimes lead by the raising up of fictitious 
hopes, they would reprobate public interference, as they would all pri- 
vate intermeddling. For our part, we should be delighted to find the 
Russians driven outof Hungary, the French out of the Papal Dominions, 
the Austrians out of Italy altogether, and the Germans out of Schleswig- 
Holstein. We may be sure that much comparatively innocent blood lies 
on the head of distant sympathisers. How many weary hours of captivity 
John Mitchell and Smith O’Brien owe to unthinking advocates officiously 
meddling in what did not concern them, it might be worth while for the 
latter to consider. 

Whilst on this subject, we have a word to say on one that touches it 
closely, one that whilst distant appears scarcely worth a notice, and yet 
when brought home assumes a terrible aspect. We allude to that extra- 
ordinary perversion of justice and humauity, under which letters of 
morque during war are given touny one for the asking. In these days of 
so much real and so much spurious philanthropy, it is marvellous that the 





system cam be permitted to disgrace the statute books of nations calling 
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themselves civilized. On the Coast of Africa, at the present moment, 
squadrons of ships of war ars maintained by England, by America, and by 
France, for the purpose of preveating a nefarious traffic, carried on by 
fiends in human shape. Enormously costly are they to the countries that 
send them forth, dooming many a gallant seaman toan untimely grave in a 
pestilential climate, totally useless in alleviating hyman suffering, since 
the occasional enfranchisement of some victims causes the certainty of 
awful tortures to the mass—yet were war to break out between either of 
these generous Governments, it would be deemed honourable and desi- 
rable to enlist, in the service of either, the demons whom they now joint- 
ly persecute, and render ten times more savage in the carrying on of their 
abominable trade. Yes, the craft that now dodge our cruisers, reeking 
with the stench of their cargoes of miserable humanity, miglit to-morrow 
flaunt it gaily under the flag of one of the philanthropic squadron, preying 
upon helpless merchant-ships navigated under the colours of another. 
Does it need the groans of oppressioa, or absolute contact with distress, or 
the cheers of an applauding audience, to rouse up some champion of this 
holy cause? Is there no one to denounce the granting of letters of marque 
now whilst no maritime war is in existence? Once engaged, it will be too 
late. Indeed, the very prespect of warfare would so stir up the spirit of 
enterprise, and so warm the blood of those who might participate in the 
system or share in its pecuniary advantages, that any considerations of hu- 
manity would be laughed to scorn if the subject were brought forward at 
a period of impending contest. But now, whut a chance there is for some 
able advocate of civilization to step forward, and force this matter upon 
the attention of the public. Who will earn the honourable distinction of 
being foremost man in a crusade against legalised piracy ? Shall it be a 
member of Congress, or of Parliament? A diplomatist or a clergyman? 
It were only desirable that the question should be infroduced by some 
one whose station in general esteem would insure attention, and whose 
abilities would be a guarantee for its being handled with eflect. Future 
historians will record with astonishment that this foul blot upon humanity 
was tolerated to so late a period by those who laud so highly the philan- 
thropy of this present generation. 





Crorera.—The returns of the last six days show 300 cases and 160 
deaths, giving an average of 50 and 26, respectively, per diem. This isa 
considerable increase upon last week’s report; but it is very small com- 
pared to the extent of the population, and we believe we are correct in 
the assertion that New York never was more healthy than at this present 
moment. 

The Guy Mannering from Liverpool arrived on Thursday with 
779 emigrants on board, having lost 35 on the voyage, from this disease. 





Nova Scotia anp New Brusswick.—St. John’s (N.B.) papers of Mon- 
day last state that devastating fires ure raging in the woods of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, destroying thousands of acres of valuable timber, 
and productive of great personal distress. Sympathising deeply with this 
calamitous visitation, we forbear to give the details at present, knowing 
well that there is always much unavoidable exaggeration, before the true 
statement of losses becomes public. 





Panama Raitroap.—The financial operations of the company formed 
for carrying out this project were commenced on Wednesday last in a 
very business-like manner, and with complete success. Notice was issued 
that on that day applications for shares to the amount of one million of 
dollars would be received, provided they were accompanied by a remit- 
tance of ten percent. Notwithstanding this heavy deposit, the whole 
amount was taken up, being apportioned principally to residents of this 
city. It is stated that fields of bituminous coal have been discovered on 
the isthmus. 


Lapy Frankwiix.—The efforts of this devoted woman to further the 
projects, entertained and executed, for relieving or learning the fate of 
er husband and his gallant comrades have become matter of notoriety. 
The following letter, dated London June 8th, and addressed to Mr. Grat- 
tan, late H.B.M. Consul at Boston, has found its way into print. With 
reference to the concluding paragraph we call to readers’ minds what we 
said last Saturday thereon. The letter was forwarded by the last steamer 
to Mr. Gratian’s son and successor in the British Consulate at Boston. 


Dear Mr. Grattan.—I know your son feels that kind interest in all that con- 
cerns the expedition that he will be glad to hear of an additional means of search 
which I have been able to accomplish by my private means. A whaling ship, 
called the “ Abram,”’ is about to sail from the port of Hull for Davis's Straits fish- 
ery, and by taking one fourth of her shares as a means of enabling her to start in- 
stantly, and by offering a further reward of £500, and paying additional insurance 
for additional risk, I have engaged her to explore, if possible, Jones's Sound and 
Smith’s Sounding, Baffin’s Bay, or at least one of them, my preference being for 
the former, because | believe it to have a communication with Wellington Chan- 
nel. I think the commander of this whaler, Capt. Grauville, will do what he can 
to accomplish my purpose, for he is an enterprising man, and imbued hiinself with 
a spirit of discovery. I much regret the motion in the House of Commons did not 
come on last night, for I wished the American people to knowhow highly we hon 
our them and their President for their generous conduct. 

Ever yours, 











JaNE FRANKLIN. 





University CommeNncementT.—This annual celebration, an event of 
great enjoyment and excitement to the young collegians, took plac® on 
Wednesday morning at the University Place Church. Addresses, vra- 
tions, and the music of Dodworth’s band, combined to instruct and en- 
tertain the large company assembled. Many of the débutants showed de- 
cided talents, doing credit to the educational establishment from which 
they are now going out into the world. The statement of the affairs and 
prospects of the University, delivered by Mr. Butler, the President of the 
Council, gave great satisfaction. Twenty-seven of the students obtained 
the degree of B.A., and fifteen that of M.A. On Tuesday evening the 
Literary Societies of the University also held their annual meeting. The 
church of Dr. Potts was thronged to excess. The Rev. E. L. Magoon 
was the orator of the evening; having for his theme, ‘‘ The Relation of 
Mental Glory to Civil Freedom.” Mr. Alfred B. Street was the Poet, 
a very happy choice, but he was unfortunately kept away by illness, and 
compelled to entrust his poem to Mr. Gardner, one of the Alumni. His 
subject was the State of New York. 





Tue Pore anv wis Temrorat Wants.—A collection will be made to- 
morrow in the Roman Catholic Churches of this Diocese for the alleged 
purpose of supplying the necessities of the Pope. The announcement of 
this intention has drawn from the T'ribune and some other sources a 
charge, that the real object in raising funds is to put down the revolation- 
ary faction in Rome. To this Bishop Hughes has replied by letter, deny- 
ing the impeachment, and pleading for his Holiness in his distress. We 
need not interfere in the matter, but cannot help wishing that the Govern- 
ments of Austria, Spain, and Naples, had sent the Pope a consignment of 
food and raiment, in place of armed troops and the material of war. 
Retigion, humanity, the Roman people, and the Holy Pontiff himself, 
would all have been better served. As forthe French, we wait to hear 
whether they blow up St. Peter’s, or make merry inthe Piazza del Popolo 
—by the last accounts they were undetermined. P.S.—The Hibernia’s 
arrival determines this latter point. 





Batus 4xD Wasu Houses ror tur Poor.—Amongst our gleanings will 
be found an illusion to this project, intended for the city of New Yorki 
but we did not then notice the distinctive fact that a joint-stock associa- 
tion is to be formed for carrying it into operation. Donations in aid will 
be gratefully received, but those, who do not give without a thought of 
something in return, are informed that there is every reasonable prospect 
of the scheme being a paying one. 





GLEANINGS. 


Colonel Jack Hays, so celebrated in connection with the Texan Ran- 
gere, died at San Autonio early in this present month.—It is expected 


that General Taylor will pay a visit to the North in the course of the 
summer. There will undoubtedly be an immense demonstration. Though 
elected President by a political party, he is eminently the heroof the peo- 
ple. By an arrival at Boston from Porto Cabello, with dates to the 7th 
inst., we learn that Venezuelan affairs are in their usually distracted state, 
The Monagas and Paez stock rises and falls alternately, the latter at pre- 
sent being on therise. Daily papers can afford space for the details, but 
we have not sufficient confidence in it. A most laudable effort is being 
made in this city for the establishment of Baths and Wash-houses for the 
use of the poor, after the model of those so successfully brougat into oper- 
ation in London. With the immense advantages of its locality and its 
Croton Water, New York ought to take the lead in such a project. 
Steam Boat accidents on the Mississippi are ‘too numerous to mention,” 
but we find one recorded in the Louisville Courier of the 22d inst., which 
is very singular in its circumstances, and forcibly illustrates the old pro- 
verb, “ For want of a nail the shoe was lost,” &c. The details are thus 
given.—** We learn from Captain Devinney, of the Winfield Scott, that 
the steamer T'alleyrand, from Nashville, lost nearly her whole cargo over- 
board last Friday in the Mississippi at Egg’s Point by her starboard guard 
breaking down. ‘The T'alleyrand was trom Nashville, with a full cargo, 
consisting of cotton, tobacco, and corn. At Egg’s Point the entire star- 
board guard suddenly broke off, and the deck load on that side of the boat 
was precipitated into the river. The other guard being then the heaviest 
caused the boat to immediately careen to the larboard, and the contents 
of that side were also lost overboard. The boat was then likely to sink 
by the stern, from the great weight on the after part, and the crew were 
compelled to throw overboard one hundred hhds. of tobacco, and a con- 
siderable quantity of corn in sacks before she righted. The quantity of 
cotton lost overboard is estimated at 1100 bales. The T'alleyrand is very 
much injured and hogged, and the stand pipes to the boilers were broken. 
A great portion of the cotton and tobacco will be saved, but the corn, 
some eight or nine hundred sacks, sunk immediately and was lost. 
The steamer Bunker Hill saved a large portion of the cotton. 
——wWe observe with much pleasure that the great crevasse in the neigh- 
bourhood of New Orleans was finally closed on the 2lst inst. The 
summer resorts of our citizens are filling up earlier this year than usual, 
the intense heat, and the so-far needless fear of the cholera haviog hur- 
ried thousands away to sea-bathing and mountain air. Amongst the 
passengers who sailed in the Cambdria, Cunard steamer, for Liverpool on 
Wednesday last we observe his Excellency Mr. A. de Bodisco the Rus- 
sian Minister to Washington, the Hon. A. Egerton one of Lord Elgin’s 
aides-de-camp, and Lieut. Mayne Reid who distinguished himself in the 
Mexican war. Suits have been instituted to the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts for the aggregate sum of $60,000, paid as head money for 
emigrants. A railroad track is now completed from Boston to Mont- 
pelier, Vt.——A correspondent of the N. O. Crescent, under date, Vera 
Cruz, 7th inst. thus sums up the result of his own personal observation 
in a trip that he has just made across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec :—“ A 
steamer can reach the mouth of the Coatzacoalvos in four days from New 
Orleans. A small steamer drawing two feet can run the river at nearly 
all seasons for fifty leagues up—making it in thirty-six hours; thence 
across by land thirty-five leagues, the distance can be made in two days 
by coaches, as soon as the new road is finished now about to be underta- 
ken by Don Cazetano Moro and the house of Manning, Mackintosh & Co. 
Say four days across the Isthmus, and four more from New Orleans, ma- 
king in ali eight days from that city to the Pacific, and at a point 900 
miles above Panama. The superiority of this route is visible at once, 
and I do not hesitate to prophesy that it will be the only one used after 
it gets opened, between the United States and California.”-——Several 
persons have been indicted by the Grand Jury for participation 
in the Astor Place riots. The Star names amongst them Isaiah 
Rynders, and E. Z. Judson commonly known as Ned Buntline. 
The Mexican Congress has granted authority for the construction of a 
railroad frum Vera Cruz to the Capital, and offers considerable induce- 
ments to parties willing to contract for building it. A small steamboat, 
so constructed with bolts and screws as to be easily taken apart, and as 
easily put together, has just been stowed away ina merchant vessel to 
be taken to China, where she will ply between the ports of Whampoa 
and Canton. The former is about 14 miles below Canton, and is the 
place where tea is shipped. ‘This little steamer has been built for Capt. 
R. B. Forbes of Boston. She is 100 feet in length, 18 in width, and about 
8 deep. M. Guizot arrived in Paris about the lst inst. Heis aboutto 
est :blish a political journal cailed Le Gouvernement. Thesplendid man- 
sion eccupied by Lola Montes at Munich, with all its magnificent furni- 
ture, was advertised to be sold at auction on the 28th ult. The house and 
furniture are said to be worth not lessthan $250,000. 









































CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
MonTrREAL, 26th Jnne, 1849. 

Nothing of importance has occurred since I last addressed you. The 
Governor General is still at Monklands, but it is said that he and Lady 
Elgin are about leaving immediately for Beaumont, a parish some dis- 
tance below Quebec, at which they have passed a portion of the last 
two summers. It is further said that Lord Elgin is to proceed in a short 
time to Upper Canada. The Conservative papers here swear lustily that 
His Excellency’s object in going to the Western Section of the Province 
is to prepare for a general election, as the Government have decided on 
an appeal to the people at an early day. The report also goes that, as 
soon as Lord Elgin takes his departure from Montreal, a number of per- 
sons charged with burning the Parliament House are to be arrested—and 
the common belief is that there will be “a concatenation accordingly,” as 
Tony Lumpkin says. In fact, the state of Canada at this moment pre- 
sents to the view at once a melancholy and grotesque farce, though, 
like many other political farces, it may endina tragedy. I never knew 
men so opposed, and at the same time so unanimous, as the people of this 
blessed country now are—all seeking the road to ruin by different paths 
No one, in fact, gains by our blunders and squabbles but the small party 
in favour of an early annexation to the United States, who are literally 
making Yankees of the majority in spite of their teeth. They have so 
managed as to render the working of Representative or Constitutional 
Government all but impossi ble in the country, and thus making us desire 
annexation in the same spirit that a man whose affairs are in hopeless 
confusion seeks refuge in the Bankrupt Court. There is no doubt, too, 
that while these men profess to act with the Conservatives, they have been 
their worst enemies; for in all human probability, had the opposition to 
the Rebellion Losses Bill been kept within Constitutional limits, the 
Conservative leaders would have been in office within twelve months, at 
most, of the passing of that obnoxious measure. 

The weather has been very hot during the whole of the past week, the 
thermometer having been as high as 98 in the shade. For the last day or 
two the heat has been less intense. We have had no cholera yet. 

Two United States schooners, one from Toledo, and one from Buffalo, 
have just reached this place, laden with wheat. 

I perceive by the literary announcements in the late English papers 
that a new work fromthe pen of Captain Warburton, R. A., author of 
‘‘ Hochelaga,” is about to be issued. Its title is ‘The Conquest of 
Caanda.”’ 

( have already alluded to the tone assumed by the London Times in 
‘Speaking of the British population of Lower Canada. It is not the first 
time that this mistake has been committed, by not merely the editors of 
newspapers, who, in general, are more clever than profound, but by 
English statesmen also. Lord Durham in his report refutes the misrep- 
resentations that prevailed in his day on this subject, in language which 
ought not to be disregarded, as it seems to be, by parties both in this and 
the mother country :—* Still less,” says Lord Durham, “could I disco- 
ver in the English population of Lower Canada those slavish tools of a 
narrow official clique, or a few purse-proud merchants, which their op- 
ponents had described them as being ; I have found the main body of the 
English population, consisting of hardy farmers and humble mechanics, 
composing a very independent, not very manageable, and, sometimes, a 
rather turbulent democracy. Though constantly professing a somewhat 
extravagant loyalty and high prerogative doctrines, I found them very 
determined in maintaining in their own persons a great respect for popu- 
lar rights, and singularly ready to enforce their wishes by the strongest 
means of Constitutional pressure on the Government. . . Between 
them and the small knot of officials whose influence has been represented 
as so formidable, I found no sympathy whatever.” 

Lord Durham’s picture is true to the life, and who will say that such 
men, if governed with ordinary wisdom or tact, would not be good, 
faithful, and peaceful citizens ? 
_, There is a report in town to-day, that Lord Elgin is to be made a Brit- 
ish peer and sent to India as Governor General. 3 


fRusic. 


Summer Evenines at Castte Garpex.—Were the city full of musical 
novelties we should not deem it necessary to apologise for devoting some 
space to the summer evenings at Castle Garden. To many of our distant 
readers out of the city the name of the place will be suggestive of um- 
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brageous foliage, budding, sweet-scented flowers, sudden fountains burst « 
ing up into the moonlight and falling regretfully into the marble basins 
of shadowed walks fit for thoughtful meditation or for communings 
which make hearts glad. But Castle Garden presents no such sylvan 
picture; it is simply a circular battery of extensive dimensions, robbed 
of its warlike fittings, boarded beneath, roofed above, with an immense 
gallery running entirely round it until it meets an elegant stage erected 
for musical or theatrical purposes. It is capable of holding tep or twelve 
thousand peop!e, but its capacity has never been tested upon a musical 
occasion, excepting on the evening of the musical solemnity given in 
memory of the honoured and lamented Felix Mendelssohn Barth ridy ; 
when fall, the number we have mentioned were present. It was here 
that Marti’s Italian Company, with Tedesco, Perelli, &c. gave a series of 
Italian Operas with much success; but we believe that the speculation of 
the present year, will be more successful and more profitable than any 
undertaking at this establishment for years past. We have visited this 
place two or three times under the present arrangements, and we speak 
sincerely when we say, that we should be most glad if our avocation 
would admit of our visiting it every evening during the reign of summer, 
for when there, with the delicious coolness of the atmosphere whilst 
all other places are oppressive with heat, the splendid music, and the ele- 
gant company intent on enjoying themselves, we have rarely at any pub- 
lic place passed evenings so satisfactorily and so delightfully. 

In Paris this style of performance is very well understood; Jullien and 
Musard, by their extraordinary tact and remarkable ability rendered them 
the most attractive entertainments ever produced, and consequently the 
most popular and successful. In London, too, for several years past they 
have become the rage, although at first it was supposed that the stay- 
at-home habits of the English people would militate against their success; 
but from their first establishment they were well received, and during the 
last two or three seasons under the direction of M. Jullien they have reach- 
ed the beight of their popularity. This can be no matter of surprise, for 
the finest vocal and instrumental talent in London appears at these de- 
lightful reunions. 

The establishments in which these Concerts are given in Europe may 
be more magnificent in painting and gilding, but in point of vastness, na- 
tural advantages, and fitness, this cannot be excelled. It looks upon New- 
York Bay, from which the fresh invigorating sea breeze penetrates its 
every corner. A spacious terace surrounds its vast proporticns on which 
a thousand promenaders while away the passing hours, to the sound of 
beautiful music, which comes to them softened through the opened win- 
dows, while without, the scene is one of perfect enchantment. A hundred 
boats are on the bosom of the bay, whose wide expanse stretches out 
uninterruptedly; the outlines of itsshores appear inthe distance, and 
over all, the summer moon sheds its rich and mellowed light. The con- 
trast between the outside and the inside of Castle Garden is very marked. 
The one offers quiet and contemplative enjoyment, and the other bustle, 
activity, and genuine gaiety. 

This is but a faint description of Castle Garden as it appeared to us 
when last we visited it, and we presume that, for the two next weeks, if 
the lady moon is only clear, it will present an appearance equally attrac- 
tive to the thousands who nightly flock there to enjoy all its pleasures as 
they offer. Ever since it has been opened its attractions have been equal. 
ly sustained. There has been no falling off, nor will there be, for new 
attractions will be added to or will succeed the old, and every novelty in 
the musical way will be secured at every risk. The Distin Family, 
with Miss O'Connor and Mr. Willey, the G ermania Band with Lenschow 
for the leader, Richard Hoffman, and a large portion of Gung'l’s band have 
hitherto formed the nightly attraction at this delightful resort. Next 
week we understand that there will be a change, and it is ramoured that 
the charming T'edesco will for a period prove the reigning star of the sum- 
mer concerts. The instrumental pieces have given the greatest satisfac- 
tion, and the novelties introduced have been thoroughly appreciated. 
The Military Quadrille, arranged by Mr. Distin, the subjects being the 
trumpet calls of several nations, in which his family, the Germania, and 
Gung’l’s all joined, produced an extraordinary sensation, It was in truth 
avery clever and ingenious arrangement. 


We also hear that next week Mr. George Loder divides the duties 
of conductor with Maretzek, and that the music of Macbeth has been ar- 
ranged by him for the orchestra; the solos being given to the various 
instraments appropriate to their character. This cannot fail to be a most 
attractive piece. Our country readers will envy us the possession of so 
splendid a place of amusement, and our city readers will, over and over 
agaiv, prove the truthfulness of our description. 


Orama, 


Dramatic performances have been suspended in the city during the 
ast week, excepting at the Cuatuam, where Mose still continues to at- 
tract the usual number of admirers. We believe that Burton intends to 
re-open on the Fourth of July with a grand Extravaganza, called The 
Sphinx, written by the Brothers Brough. 

The Broapway is occupied by a sort of Enchanter, or Magician, named 
Macallister, whose wonderful feats and interesting exhibitious of sev 
eral of the most ingeniously constructed pieces of mechanism ever 
presented in New York have attracted crowded and respectable au- 
diences nightly. Mr. Macallister is unquestionably the most perfect art- 
ist in his own peculiar line that has appeared in this country. There isa 
neatness and originality in the execution of his tricks which commands 
admiration and baffles all attempts at detection. In his displays of me- 
chanism he is unrivalled. The ‘Chinese Confectioner and Liquorist” is 
an exceedingly clever piece. A figure appears at the door of a miniature 
Pagoda, and, at the call of any one of the audience, produces any kind of 
confectionery or liquor, which is handed around by Mr. Macallister to the 
infinite delight of the spectators. The Pagoda is exhibited on a common 
table, and there is no apparent confederacy in the arrangement. A Pea- 
cock in full plumage is made to expand its wings, display its tail, ruffle 
its feathers, eat, drink, and in fact, do everything but speak—and even 
that it does in its own peculiar language. “ The Spanish Harlequin” is 
another amusing and ingenious automaton, almost endowed with the sen- 
tient faculties of the human species. . 

Mr. Macallister’s “ experiments” are equally worthy of admiration. 
One or two are perfectly new tous. “The Travelling Portfolio” is in 
eppearance a thin, flat affair of the ordinary kind placed on tressels; Mr. 
Macallister opens it and produces an elegantly trimmed ladies’ satin bou- 
net—a stand for the same—live pigeons—and finally a large wire cage 
filled with Canary birds. His closing trick, however, caps the climax of 
his efforts. The Magician spreads a shawl over a collection of small 
tables, and produces at his will large vases of water in which gold fish 
are swimming, and vessels filled with living fires. The experiment 
closes with the production from one of the shawls of a splendid rooster 
and a pair of chickens, all living, as their crowing and clucking most 
amusingly testify. , 

We understand that the success attending Mr. Macallister’s entertain- 
ments has induced him to continue the performances during the whole of 
next week. Keen-eyedand keen-witted people take infinite pains to de 
tect the secrets of this very clever exhibition; but we confess we aba dom 
ourselves without any such useless efforts to the amusement and admire- 
tien to be derived from simply looking on. 
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Tus Sevex Lames or Ancuirecture. By John Ruskin. New York. 
1849. John Wiley.—This writer, the author of ‘' Modern Painters,” bas 
shown already that he is a man of no common stamp. Actuated by an 
intense devotion to art, having leisure and opportunity to study it in all its 
brauches wherever taste or fancy might lead him gifted with an original 
mind, and exhibiting the most fearlss independence of recognised opin- 
ions, his first book took the public by surprise; and though many of his 
positions were questioned, and some controverted, yet he has been ac- 
knowledged on al! hauds as a profound thinker and an able writer—as one 
who has well vindicated the claims of modern painters to consideration 
and esteem. The duodecimo volume before us does not perform the 
same office for modern architects; and indeed such a task would be be- 
yond the powers of John Ruskin or any other writer, since nothing buta 
sweeping away of all traces and records of ancient and mediaeval archi- 
tecture could induce any thing like complacency, in casting an eye over 
the productions of our own time in this branch of art. 

The quaint title of the preseat work requires a word of explanation. 
The Seven Lamps are neither more nor less than guiding spirits, or ruling 
principles, under whose influence the author contends that all architect 
ural works should be designed, executed, and regarded. In some instan- 
ces, it seems to us, that his peculiar doctrines are pushed out to absurd 
extremes—in many, the plain truths forcibly laid down are equally worth 
the notice of those who plan, aud of those who pay for buildings. Church 
architecture occupies a very large, in fact the principal, part of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s attention, and being himself evidently imbued with strong religious 
feelings, he sometimes so blends Art and Religion together, that it is diffi- 
cult to separate them, making matters of convenience points of con- 
science, aad striving at times to substitute the presumed glorification of 
God for the mere gratification of man. Very devotional people, with 
highiy cultivated minds, are apt thus to overshoot their mark,and to look 
upou things tolerated as though enjoined. We do not yield even to Mr. 
Ruskin in a love for the beautiful; but we cannot believe that the path- 
way to Heaven lies under arches, curved or pointed in such and such 
fashiou—unor that a vicious taste in internal decoration materially inter- 
feres with our duty to our neighbour. 

The Seven Lamps described and illustrated are those of Sacrifice, 
Trath, Power, Beauty, Life, Memory, and Obedience. We will endeav- 
our, in afew words and by a short extract here and there, to show how 

hese are made to bear upon architecture. In the first named, Sacrifice, 

somewhat far-fetched effort is made to inculcate as matter of duty the 
employment of costly materials aud expensive labour in the construction 
of sacred edifices, on the ground that the costliness is sacrificial, and is 
acceptable tu God uuder the New Dispensation, as it was expressly com- 
manded under the Old. The author is far too sensible to proclaim the 
decoration of the Cuurch asa matter of primary importance. He makes 
it secondary to temporal aad spiritual provision for the untaught and the 
nled, thus drawing a nice distinction. The plea is urged at length, 
mainly for the benefit of those who offer this kind of sacrifice ina selt- 
denying spirit. 

The question is not betw i i : iti ’ 
ery on His Gospel. *hiteeen ies hw pill ge oa 

ated colours on our floors ? no frescoed fancies on our roofs? no niched statuary 


in our corridors ? no gilded furni i 
) gilded furniture ia our chambers? no custly stones in our 
cabinets? Has even the tithe of these been offered ? ’ 


The secoud Lamp, that of Truth, is to be ever before the eyes of the 
Architect, warning him from wood painted in imitation of marble, and 
from buttresses that can palpably aff rd no support, or that obviously are 
not wauted if they could, and from many such like architectural deceits, 
to ; euumerate which we have not room. So severe is Mr. Ruskin on this 
point, that ke even objects to the use of ornaments cast, in place of those 
wrought by hand, because the latter give evidence of cost and labour. 
This is trimming the second lamp, to bring it up to the standard of the 
first. We like the third division of the book, that treats of Power, bet- 
ter than any of the others. Form, situation relatively to surrounding ob- 
jects, and the wondrous effects of light and shade, are sect forth as mainly 
productive of powerful effect. 


_ And, first, of mere size: 1t might not be thought possible to emulate the sub- 
limity of natural! objects in this respect: nor would it be, if the architect contended 
with themin pitched battle It would not be well to build pyramids in the valle 

of Chamouni ; and St. Peter's, among its many other errors, counts for not the 
least injurious its position on the slope of an inconsiderable hill. Bat imagine it 
placed ou the plain of Marengo, or, like the Superga of Turin, or like La Salute 
at Venice! The fact is, that the apprehension of the size of natural objects as 
well as of archuecture, depends more on fortunate excitement of the imagination 
than on measurements by the eye ; and the architect has a peculiar advantage 
in being able to press close upon the sight such magnitude as he can command. 
There ure few rocks, eveu among the Alps, that have a clear vertical fall as high 
as the choir of Beauvais ; and if we secure a good precipice of wall, ora sheer 
and unbroken flank of tower, and place them where there are no enormous na- 
tural features to oppose them, we shall feel in them no wantof sublimity of size. 

» ° * ° . 


While. therefore, it is not to be supposed that mere size will ennoble a mean 
design. yet every increase of magnitude will bestow upon ita certain degree of 
nobieness . so that ic is well to determine at first, whether the building is to be 
markedly beautiful. or markedly sublime; and if the latter, notto be withheld by 
respect to smalier parts trom reaching largeness of scale ; provided only, that it 
be evidently in the architect's power to reach at least that degree of maguitude 
which is the lowest at Which sublimity begins, rudely definable as that which 
will make a living figure iook less than life beside it. Lt is the misfurtune of most 
of our modern buildings that we Would fain have an universal excellence in them: 
and so part of the fuuds thust go in painting, part in gilding, part in fitting up part 
in painted windows, partia small steeples, part in ornamenis, here and there : and 
a the windows, nor the steeple, northe ornaments, are worth their ma- 

rials. 


, : ites P 
In this country of almost uavarying sunshine, the importance of the 
following extract ought to be immediately recognised, 


So thatafter size ond weight, the Power of architecture may be said to depend 
on the quantity (whether measured in space or intenseness) of its shadow ; and it 
seems to me, thatthe reality of its works, and the use and influence they have in 
the daily life of men (as opposed to those works of art with which we have noth 
ing to do but in times of rest or of pleasure), require of it that it should express a 
kind of human sympathy, by a measure of darkness as great as there is in human 
life ; and that as the great poem and great fiction generally atfect us most by the 
majesty of their masses of shade, and cannot take hold upou usif they affect a con- 
tinuance of lyric sprightliness, but must be serious often, and sometimes melan- 
choly, else they do not express he truth of this wild world of ours: so there must 
be, inthis magnificently human art of architectare, some equivalent expression 
for the trouble and wrath of life, for its sorrow and its misery : and this it can 
only give by depth or d‘ffusion of gloom, by the frown upon its front, and the 
shadow ofits recess. So that Rembrandtism is a noble manner in architecture 
though a false one in painting; and L do not believe that ever any building was 
truly great, unless ithad mighty masses, vigorous and deep, ef shadow mingled 
with its surface. And among the first habits that a young architect should learn 
is that of thinking in shadow, not looking at a design in its miserable liny skeleton ; 
but conceiving itas it will be whenthe dawn lights it. and the dusk leaves it ; when 
its stones will be hot. and its crannies cool; when the lizards will bask on the 
one, and the birds buildin the other. Let him design with the sense of cold and 

~ upon him; let him cut out the shadows, as men dig wells in unwatered 
se eu lead along the lights, as a founder does his hot metal ; let him keep 
fole —— both, and see that he knows how they fall, and where they 
Redous' tn paper —_ ~ proportions are of no value : all that he has todo must 
heed ca sew ts ight and darkness; and his business: is to see that the one is 
Gioahs talent, hough notto be swallowed up by twilight, and the other deep 

é © be dried like a shallow pool by a noon day sun, 


t . * . . 
a treatment ef the Lamp of Beauty is fur less satisfactory, tinctured 
a ‘ tinge to be with some of Mr. Ruskin’s peculiar views. He repro- 
rates the prevalent custom of applying decorative art to the purposes of 


ordinary life. We congratulate ourselves upon its application twenty 
times aday. Mr. Ruskin says, 


l i i , 
Pg A — ae deem of thought received by the eye. Remember 
butsee” lis nerve is not y gpa than the ear. “The eye it cannot choose 


easily numbed as that of the ear, and ic is often 
ae the ear is atrest. Now if you present 
teall the mind to help it in its work, and among 


busied in tracing and watching fo 
lovely forms to it when it cauno 


objectsof vulgar use and unhappy position, you will neither please the eye nor 

elevate vulgir object. Bac yo. willtiat and weary the eye with the beautiful 

form, and you will infect that form itself with the vulgarity of the thing to which 
yuu have voilently attached it. It will never be of much use tu you any more ; 
you have killed or defiled it; its freshness and purity aregune. You will have 
to pass it through the fire of much thought before you will cleanse it, and warm it 
with much love before it will reviye. Hence thena general law, of singular im- 
poswenee in the present day, a law of simple common sense,—not to decorate things 
belonging to purposes of active and occupied life. Wherever you can rest, there 
decorate ; where rest is forbidden, so is poanty, Vee must not mix ornaments with 
business, any more than you may mix play. ork first, and thenrest. Work 
first and then gaze, but do not use golden preneneteres. nor bind ledgers in enamel. 
Do not thrash with sculptured flails : nor put bas-reliefs on millstones. What! it 
willbe asked, are we in the habitof doing so? Even so; always and every 
where, The most familiar position of Greek mouldings is in these days on shop 
fronts. There is not a tradesman’s sign nor shelf nor counter in all the streets of 
all our cities, which has not upon it ornaments which were invented to adorn tem- 
ples and beautify oe alaces. There is not the smallest advantage in them 
where they are. Absolutely valueless—utterly without the power of giving pleasure, 
they only satiate the eye, and vulgarise their own forms. Many of these are in 
themselves thoroughly good copies of fine things, which things themselves we shall 
never, in consequence, enjoy any more. 

Now we hold all this to be sheer nonsense. Mr. Ruskin, a much-to - 
be-envied man of leisure, may take his fill of enjoyment from Art or Na- 
ture when he pleases; but the busy men of the world, the great bulk of 
mankind, if they have a portion of his taste must exercise it when and 
how they can, snatching it greedily as it falls in their way. We are firm 
believers in the truth of Shelley’s often-quoted line, 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

If the bricklayer were capable of deriving the smallest pleasure from 
the use of an ornamented trowel, we should be very glad that he should 
have one. Itis strange that a religious man, who speaks of moral beau- 
ty pervading all things, would limit physical beauty to certain places and 
definite times. Again, the author is ridiculously severe upon decoration 
lavished on railroad stations. 

Another of the strange and evil tendencies of the present day is to the 
decoration of the railroad station. Now, if there be any place in the world in which 
people are deprived of that portionof temper and discretion which are necessary 
to thecontemplation of beauty, itisthere. Itis the very temple of discomfort, and 
the only charity thatthe builder can extend to us is to show us, plainly as may be, 
how soonest to escape fromit. The whole system of railroad travelling is ad- 
dressed to people who, being ina hurry, are therefore, for the time being, miser- 
able. No.one would travel in that manner whocould help it—who had time to 
go leisurely over hills and between hedges, instead of through tunnels and between 
banks : at least those who would, have no sense of beauty so acute as that we 
need consultit at the station. The railroad is in all its relations a matter of earnest 
business, to be got through as soon as possible. It transmutes a man from a tra- 
veller into a living parcel. For the time he has parted with the nobler characteris- 
tics of his humanity for the sake of a planetary power of locomotion. Do not ask 
him to admire anything. You might as well ask the wind. Carry him safely, dis 
miss him soon: he will thank you for nothing else. All attempts to please him in 
any other way are mere mockery, and insults tothe things by which you endea- 
vour to do so. There never was more flagrant nor impertinent folly than the 
smallest portion of ornament in anything concerned with railroads or near them. 
Keep them out of the way, take them “9 the ugliest country you can find, 
confess them the miserable things they are, and spend nothing upon them but for 
safety and speed. 

As a question of economy Mr. Ruskin is right, The waste of money on 
English rail-roads is a crying public evil, because it has a direct tendency 
t make travelling costly. But viewed inconnection with the arts, we 
differ from him in ¢oto. Rail-road depots are public buildings, of vast im- 
portance to the large towas in which they are placed, as rail road s'a- 
tions are to the villages wherein we fiad them. Why should they net be 
picturesque ? How many loungers congregate in them, with weary wait- 
ing moments pleasantly filled up by au examination of architectural em- 
bellishments! These buildings are stationary not locomotive—accessible 
tothe poor as wellasthe rich. Mr. Ruskia will perhaps tell us in his 
indignation that he would as soon have an ugly woman as a pretty one for 
a vis-a-vis in arail-road car. 

With many of the author’s remarks about misplaced ornaments we 
entirely agree, but we are again staggered when we find him saying, still 


under the head of beauty, 

The question of greatest external or internal decoration depends entirely ov the 
conditions of probable repose, 

Are churches places of probable repose? Too often, perhaps—espe- 
cially in this hot weather; but they are Mr. Rusk in’s favourite subjects 
for artistical embellishment. Is ornament egregiously out of place in a 
drawing-room or atheatre? Are they in our minds particularly associ- 
ated with repose ? 

It is difficult to explain in a few words the meaning of the Lamp of 
Life. We take it, however, as expressive of that vitality which we re- 
cognise in all truly great works, speakiag alike in the design of the genius 
who planned, and in the bold, vigorous execution of the workman, as 
though one thought had animated both the hand and the head. Occa- 
sional deviations from strict rules are instanced by the author as specimens 
of the earnest vitality of the architect, and the deep expressive cutting in 
some unimportant decorations as the effect of the same principle operating 
on the mason. 

The Lamp of Memory, the sixth, should prompt such historical symbol- 
izing of the decorative parts of architecture, as may be both useful and 
becoming. This has been done to a great and unnoticed extent in many 
ef the best buildings of the middle ages. By a slight straining also of 
this point of the subject, the architect is urged toa prospective as well as 
retrospective exercise of memory. He is bidden to think of those who 
are to follow, as of those who have preceded us. And on this point here 
is a particularly fine passage, lamenting the flimsy character of our mo- 
dern style of private dwellings. 


As regards domestic buildings, there must always bea certain limitation to 
views of this kind in the power, as well as in the hearts, of men ; still I cannot 
but think it an evil sign of a people when their houses are built to last for one gener- 
ation only. There is a sanctity ina good man’s house which cannot be renewed 
in every tenement that rises on its ruins: and I believe that good men would 
generally feel this ; and that having spent their lives happily and honourably, they 
would be grieved at the close of them to think that the place of their earthly abode’ 
which ball seen, and seemed almost to sympathise in all their honour, their glad_ 
ness, or their suffering,—that this, with all the record it bare of them, ani all of ma 
terial things that they had loved and ruled over, and set the stamp of themselves 
upon—was to be swept away, as soon as there was room made for them in the 
grave ; that no respect was to be shown to it, no affection felt for it, no good to be 
drawn from it by their children ; that though there was a monument in the church, 
there was no warm monument in the hearth and house to them; that all that they 
ever treasured was despised, and the places that had sheltered and comforted 
them were dragged down to the dust. say that a good man would fear this ; 
and that, far more, a good son, a noble descendant, would fear doing it to his 
father’s house. I say thatif men lived like wen indeed, their houses would be 
teinples—temples which we should hardly dare to injure, and in which it would 
make us huly to be permitted to live ; and there must be a strange dissolution of 
natural affection, a strange unthankfulness for all that homes have given and pa- 
rents taught, a strange consciousness that we have been unfaithful to our fathers’ 
honour, or that our own livesare not such as would make our dwellings sacred to 
our children, when each man would fain build to himself, and build for the little 
revolution of his own life only. And I look upon those pitiful concretions of 
lime and clay which spring up in mildewed forwardness out of the kneaded 
fields about our capital—upon those thin, tottering, foundationless shells of splin- 
tered wvod and imitated stone—upon those gloomy rows of formalised minuteness, 
alike without difference and without fellowship, as solitary as similar—not merely 
with the careless disgust of an offended eye, not merely with sorrow fora dese- 
crated landscape, but with a painful foreboding that the roots of our national great- 
ness must be deeply cankered when they are thus loosely struck in their native 
ground ; that those comfortless and unhonoured dwellings are the signs of a great 
and spreading spirit of popular discontent; that they mark the time when every 
man’s aim is to be in some moreelevated sphere than his natural one, and every 
man’s past life is his habitual scorn ; when men build in the hope of leaving the 
wewy they have built, and live inthe hope of forgetting the years that they have 

ived; when the comfort, the peace, the religion of home have ceased to be felt ; 

and the crowded tenements of a struggling and restless population differ only from 
the tents of the Arab or the Gipsy by their less healthy openness tothe air of 
heaven, and less happy choice of their spot of earth ; by their sacrifice of liberty 
without the gain of rest, and of stability without the luxury of change. 


By the Lump of Obedience we understand that a willingness to submit 
to rulesand orders is inculcated, in contradistinction to a striving afier a 
vain originality. 

A day never passes without our hearing our English ow called upon to be 
an 








original, and to invent anew style: about as se y an exhortation 








as to ask of a man who has never had rags enough on his back to keep out cold, to 
invent a new mode of cutting a coat. Give hima whole coat first, and let him 
concern himself about the fashion of it afterwards. We want no new style 
of architecture. Who wants a new style of painting or sculpture? But 
we want some style. It is of marvellously litle importance, if we have 
a code of laws and they be good laws. whether they be new or old, foreign 
or native, Roman or Saxon, or Norman or English laws. But it is of con- 
siderable importance that we should have a code of laws of one kind or ano- 
ther, and that code accepted and enforced from one side of the island to 
another, and not one law made ground of judgment at York and another in Exeter. 
And in like manner it does not natter one marble splinter whether we have anold 
or new architecture, but it matters everything whether we have an architecture 
truly so called or not ; that is, whether an architecture whose laws might be taught 
at our schools from Cornwall to Northumberland, as we teach English spelling and 
English grammar, or an architecture whichis to be invented fresh every time we 
build a workhouse or a parish school. There seems tu me to be a wo erful mis- 
understanding among the majority of the architects atthe present day as tothe very 
nature and meaning of Originality, and of all wherein it consists. Originality in ex- 
pression does not depend on invention of new words; nor originality in poetry on 


invention of new measures ;nor, in painting, on invention of new coleurs, or new 
modes of using them. Thechords of music, the harmonies of colour, the general 
principles of the arrangement of sculptural masses, have been determined long 
ago, and, in all probability, cannot be added to any more than they can be altered. 
Granting tha: they may be, such additions or alterations are much more the work 
of time and of multitudes than of individual inventors. We may haveone Van 
Eyck, who will be known as the introducer of a new style once inten centuries, 
but he himself wil! trace his invention to some accidental bye play or pursuit ; 
and the use of thetinvention will depead altogether on the panels necessities or 
instincts of that period. Originality depends on nothing of the kind. A man who 
has the gift, will take up any style that is going. the style of bis day, and will work 
in that, and be great in that, and make ian ey that he does in it look as fresh 
as ifevery thought of it had just come down from heaven. 


Tbe author advocates the concentration of energy and talent upon some 
settled school of art, and not the common yearning after something new. 
As to which school it should be, he suggests one of several, but does not 
on this point write dogmatically. 

The above hasty and superficial eketch of the contents of this interest. 
ing volume has occupied so much space, that we have none to spare fora 
general examination of its merits. It contains nu geveral comparison of 
the various orders of architecture ; and this ia to be regretted. Itis clear, 
however, that Mr. Ruskin’s main delight is in the best specimens of the 
Italian and the French gothic of the middle ages—his examples of the 
former being mainly drawn from Venice and Verona, of the latter from 
Bayeux, Coutances, Rouen, and other cities of Normandy. The useful- 
ness and the attractivenesss of the book are somewhat marred by the ar- 
tificial division of the subject; but it affurds, nevertheless, an abundance 
of admirable hints to professional men, and ample entertainment to others. 
There are fourteen iliustrations on stone, copied from the artists’ sketch- 
es. They are coarse, but exceedingly vigorous, the style of his draw- 
ings beiug characterised by strength rather than finish, of which fact we 
speak from personal knowledge. Three years since, we had the plessure 
of meeting John Ruskin and his portfolio at the house of a relative, and 
have a distinct remembrance of the impression made on us by his pencil, 
though we cannot call to mind the subjects that we then saw treated by 
it. The publisher has done justice to these rough drawings, and, in fact, 
the book is well got up in every way. We heartily commend it to all 
lovers of the Arts. 

Dante's Inrerno. By John A. Carlyle, M. D. New York. 1849. 
Harpers. This isa literal prose translation, conscientiously and most 
correctly done, without the smallest effort to make it into graceful, or 
well-turned English. To the student of Italian it will be an invaluable 
boon, helping him to the immediate understanding of the most difficult 
and obscure passages. Such a version of a Greek or Latin book, in our 
school-days, would have been dignified with no higher sounding name 
than that of a crib—a word scarcely adopted amongst American boys. 
Yet here we have an accomplished scholar, who has studied and compar- 
ed scores of commentaries on Dante, and discussed their merits with 
many an Italian /itterateur, devoting himself patiently and earnestly to 
the simple purpose of elucidating the meaning of the original. From a 
few remarks in London journals, we are glad to see that his labour is 
gratefully acknowledged by lovers of poetry, of Italian literature, and of 
the history of the Middle Ages ia Italy. Dr. Carlyle is a brother of the 
Carlyle, and, judging from his preface, partakes in some degree of the 
vigorous peculiarities of his mind and style. We bow with heartfelt 
respect before a man who can undertake such a work as the present, 
with so little apparent thought of the celebrity he might gain thereby. 
In another part of our paper we give his preface entire, and commend it 
to especial notice. The laborious task of Dr. Carlyle must not be deter- 
mined by the small size of the volume he has put out. 

The original is printed at the foot of every page, as it should be in 
every professed translation. In addition to this there are notes explana- 
tory—clear, concise, and added jast when they are wanted, written evi- 
dently to explain doubtful or hidden allusions, and not to show the ex- 
tent of the author’s reading. Some account, also, of the various existing 
editions and trans!ations of Dante is prefixed, and we have, moreover, by 
way of froutispiece, a fairly engraved head of the immortal poet himself. 
Scholars are really indebted to Messrs. Harper for republishing this val- 
uable work. The student must have it; and having studied it well, pass 
trom it to Cary, or Wright. Dr. Carlyle, by the way, speaks highly of a 
version of the first ten cantos of the Inferno, published in Boston in 1843. 
He says it ought to be continued. Who is the author? Such a hint is worth 
attention. 

Dancoran, on Lire anp Lecenps or THE Sioux. By Mrs. Eastman. 
New York. 1849. J. Wiley. A residence of seven years among the 
Sioux Indians enabled the author, whose husband is an officer of the U.S. 
Army, to gather up the materials of which this neat duodecimo is com- 
posed. Constant intercourse with them, and the acquisition of their lan. 
guage have enabled her to make a series of pictures of one remarkable- 
tribe, probably with more success than those who deal only with Indians 
in the mass, and who take a peculiarity here, and another there, throwing 
them all into herds of wild beings, sometimes endued with more than 
their share of vices, sometimes the reverse. Mrs. Kirkland has contribu- 
ted a very sensible preface, which may be taken as a certificate of the 
value of the matter that follows it; whilst Captain Eastman has added a 
few very clever lithographic sketches, well printed on tinted paper. 

Loxpos Art Journat for Jane. G@. Virtue. The leading feature of this 
admirable monthly is still the Vernon Gallery. The present number con- 
tains copies from Cooper and Callcott, the former of which, an early morn- 
ing cattle piece, is particularly excellent. 





Books REcEIvED.—Hydropathy, or the Water Cure. By Joel Shew, M. D. 
Third Edition, J. Wiley—Theory and Practice of Hydropathy. By H. Francke, 
Ibid—Sharpe’s London Journal, for June, G. Virtwe—Godey’s Lady's Book, 
for July, H. Long § Bro.—The Hill Difficulty, and other Miscellanies. By 
G. B. Cheever, D D., J. Wiley. Sermons by the late Thos. Chalmers, D.D., 
Harpers— Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, by E. Johnson, Wiley—Asiatie 
Cholera, by A. L. Cox, M. D. Zoid. 





FINE ARTS—DUSSELDORF GALLERY. 

During the last fortnight an alteration has been made in the arrange- 
ment of the pictures comprise! in this exbibition. Some have also been 
removed, and their places have been filled by new importations. On 
the whole the gallery has gained; for, whilst we miss none of our prime 
favourites, the additions have a claim upon oor favourable notice. They 
consist principally of landscapes, and scenes of rural life, the latter ree 
markable for the correctness of the drawing, the former for their general 
a'r of truth and close observance of nature. It is to ourselves, and doubt- 
less to others who lounge occasionally in this charming gallery, a great 
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relief to be ignorant of the name and fame of the painters, and to be able 
therefore to exercise an unbiassed judgment, which is exceedingly diffi- 
cult when reputations are known and established. One is spared the 
annoyance of finding works falling short of the artist's repute, and one 
enjoys the pleasure of opening, as it were, a new mine. Amongst the 
pictures recently introduced, we must commend to notice No. 94, Saltz- 
burg in the Tyrol—the colouring not exactly to our taste, but the scene 
glorious, and the point of view most effectively chosen. Saltzburg itself, 
visited some years since when we wandered far und wide in search of the 
picturesque, did not impress us so strongly as this picture, but we must 
confess that we do not remember visiting the particular spot on which 
the artist has planted us now. His name is Pose. No. 92 and 93, by 
Schulten, one a Tyrolean and the other a Bavarian scene, aud apparently 
@ pair, must not be passed over. The back-ground is admirable in the 
former, the fore-ground in the latter. Leutze has an excellent cabinet 
picture of Henry VIII. and Anna Boleya. We were also somewhat 
struck with two landscapes by Schirmer, Nos. 42, and 43, the former an 
autumnal storm, full of vigour, breadth, and boldness, the latter a sum- 
mer scene, wool ani water, calm, cool, and fullof repose. In both the 
colouring reminds us of the modern French school—the green “ too mach 
on the bottle, and off the grass,” the greys heavy and leaden. Whata 
contrast there is between these and Gude’s or Achenbach’s! The latter 
has a small piece here, very unpretending, and not likely to please gene- 
rally, but to our notion full of trath. Itis No. 83, a Sicilian Scene, bold 
to the last degree ia its colouring, but no less characteristic of the sky 
ander which it was designed, if not painted. 

In once more reminding our readers of this collection, we still hold 
that No. 35 by Gade, Norwegian Scenery with Bears, is the most remark 
able work init. Next to this we should probably rank the large picture 
of the Return from Harvest—but, as we have said already, there is abun- 
dant room for individual preference; and this is probably the great 
charm of the gallery. The Adoration of the Magi, the Faries, and even 
the negrofied Othellc—each has its partisans. 





Arr anv Sport.—The production of prizes, run for on the many English 
race grounds, gives employment both to designers and workers. Some 
modern productions of this kind were scarcely excelled by Benvenuto 
Cellini in his best days. Of those intended for the late Ascot Meeting we 
find the following account. 


The three superb Prizes for this year’s Ascot Meeting maintain, respec- 
tively, the advance which has been made of late years in this branch of 
the a art, both in desiga aud in workmanship. 

“Tue Queen's Cur’—the gitt of her Majesty—represents a Spanish 
bull-fight, and is a very fine groap, modelled by Mr. Cotterill, showing a 
very striking point of the Moorish spectacle. The fierceness and activity 
of the bull are admirably delineated ; and the rider who is attacking him 
is a successful impersonation of spirit and caution. This group is from 
th e establishment of Messrs. Garrard ; as is, likewise, 

“Tue Emperor or Russta’s Vase,” also modelled by Mr. Cotte- 

rill. The subject is the story of Hippolytus, of which the following is 
the argument :—“ Theseus, having become weak and credaulous in his old 
age, believed too readily a false accusation against his son, Hippolytus, 
made by his wife Phiedra. Hippolytus, in order to escape from his father’s 
rage, fled in his chariot—when his horses, becoming terrified at the sight 
of sea monsters, ran wildly along the shore, broke the chariot, dragged 
Mego among the rocks, and so caused hisdeath.” The sculptor bas 
produced a very rich and elegant model of this classical incident. The 
sea monsters are represented entwined round a rock, at the base of which 
Hippolytus is stretched, surrounded by the fragments of his chariot. 
The spirit and originality of the design are remarkable, and the sculptor 
has evinced great art in giving to his model a great variety of texture— 
a point of the highest importauce in groups composed of the precious 
metals. On the pedestal is engraved the following inscription :—Ludorvm 
Ascotiensivm memor qvibus ipse interfvisset Regine Victoria hospes mens. Jvn- 
1844. Solenne certaminis Eqvestris Premivm institvit Nicolavs totius Russie 
Imperator.” The form of the Vase has the purity of the Etruscan, blend- | 
ed with the elegance of the Venetian, taste. The entire work stands about | 
36 inches in height. In the gronp, the figure of the unfortunate victim | 
of Phedra is admirably modelled, the anatomical proportions being 





crowded. Meanwhile the public taste has been advancing among all 
classes, and in no case so rapidly as among the aristocracy ; an Mr. Lum- 
ley in now bringing out this unrivalled opera with as much care, complete- 
ness, and magnificence, as if it had been the freshest novelty of the day, 
gave as much delight to the habitués of the “ grand tier” as to any other 
portion of the audience who crowded his house on Thursday. _ 

The characteristics of the performance were breadth and vitality. The 
main features of the work—its dramatic power, its wonderful union of 
grandeur and terror with enchanting sweetness and grotesque comedy— 
were strongly brought out ; and there was a life-like reality about the re- 
presentation, that never allowed the interest to flag for a moment. This 
arose from its great wealth in strong parts ; every character without ex- 
ception having a fitting representative. No Don Giovanni that we have 
seen, from Ambrogetti downwards, has been superior to Coletti. In per- 
son, mien, and costume, he luoked the very ideal of the Spanish gentle- 
man, with the gay audacity of the roue and the insidious address of the 
wily libertine. We could not have imagined that Coletti, whom we have 
been accustomed to admire as a sombre tragedian, could have assumed 80 
happily the light features of the character. In Donna Anna, Parodi’s co- 
louring was less strong than Grisi’s. In the opening scene she did not 
cling to the ravisher with such desperate tenacity; nor when hanging 
over her father’s body did she give way to such a burst of despair. But 
she warmed as she proceeded ; and in the finest passage of the part, Don- 
na Avna’s sadden discovery that Don Giovanni was the assailant of her 
honour and the murderer of her parent, Parodi’s vehement and passionate 
recitative was worthy of any tragedian we have ever seen on the musical 
stage. Ovtavio isa mere walking gentleman, unworthy the love of the 
high-minded Anna; but he has beautiful things to sing, and Gardoni sang 
them beautifully. Madame Giuliani, both by her acting and singing, 
raised the part of Elvira to its due rank and prominence in the piece. The 
beautiful and exceedingly difficult air “ Mi tradi,” wksich few representa- 
tives of the character are able to attempt, was executed by her with 
perfect facility, and the happiest effect. This character is generally sac. 
rificed from its importance not being properly understood. There is no 
describing Lablache’s Leporello ; and, happily, it is too well known to re- 
quire description. He played it on this occasion as if himself enjoying it 
with a new zest; revelling in the grotesque humour, seemingly inspired by 
the spirit with which the whole performance was going, and by the sym- 

yathetic feeling of the audience. The younger Lablache was an excel- 
font Masetto; and Arnoldi gave diguity to the part of li Commendatore, 
and terror to the speaking Statue. 

We speak last of the Zerlina, as a climax ; for very admirable as w as the 
whole performance, Alboni’s personation of the country gérl was its most 
remarkable feature. It was truth and nature—there were no stage cou- 
ventionalities or fine-ladyisms : she was the plain, unsophisticated, rustic 
lass, free from the field or vineyard, rioting in exuberant spirits aud 
giving them vent with unrestrained freedom. Her extreme simplicity 
disarms censure for the readiness with which she is caught by the blan- 
dishments of her courtly admirer; and the winning ways with which 
she pacifies her angry lover are quite irresistible. Then her singing is 
inimitable. The small and medium compass of the charming little mel- 
odies, ‘ Batti, batti,” and “ Vedrai cariuo,” enables any class of female 
voice to sing them; but never before did we hear them sung with such 
beauty of voice such pure simplicity, and such delicious expression. 
They threw the audience into transports of delight. These rustic parts 
of Zerlina and Ninetta, have roused Alboni, this season, from luxurious 
indolence, and have unexpectedly disclosed an efficient actress, where 
people yon ppg there was only a fine singing machine. ‘ ; 

In regard to the performance generally, the execution of the music 
was not inferior to the acting. There was not a single air duet or con- 
certed piece that did not receive the fullest justice ; and the choruses 
were performed with a strength, clearness and dramatic truth, unexam- 
pled in this theatre. The famous “ Viva la liberta,’’ in the finale to the 
tir-t act, had the extraordinary compliment of being loudly encored. 
The scenery was new, and was distinguished for local truth and pictur- 
esque beauty; the costumes were rich and elegant; and everything be- 
longing to the mise en scene was correct, tasteful and magnificent. In 
the ball scene, the slow minuet was beautifully danced by Caroline Ro- 
sati and Marie Taglioni; and it was followed by a saraband, the music of 
which also was Mozart’s being taken from the ball-scene in the Nozze di 
Figaro. ‘This, after all, was better than the trick of three tunes and 
three different dances at once, which uevcr succeeds and only causes con- 
fusion. 

The pleasare and approbation of the audience were loudly expressed 
duriag the whole performance; and the Queen seemed to enter heartily 
into the general enjoyment. With the genial hamour of Lablache her 
Majesty was especially delighted ; and her hearty laughter even unbent 
the gravity of her staid and decorous attendants. 

Such a performance and such a reception of Don Giovanni will now 
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Again, I have known a Negro walk fifty or sixty miles a day with a 
heavy load,and labour hard in all weathers, without any personal inju 
Which of uscould do this without the aid of a horse? I have been laud 
up a whole week from a walk of six miles under atropical sun. A horee 
or beast of burden is to us necessary, to them a luxury. The universal 
food of the peasantry here consists of ground provisions, and a little salted 
meat or fish—very generally simple salt alone. The former can be ob- 
tained by the slight labour of one day per week, and will grow sponta. 
neously ; and I do notreally believe that the cost of the latter is, for each 
fodividual, one shilling amonth. In their drink they have been, til] very 
recently, a remarkably abstemious race, hardly ever exceeding anythin; 
but water; and, upon this simple diet, it is astonishing how they wil 
preserve their health, their appearance, and their strength. An European 
on the contrary, who has been accustomed to generous fare and animal 
food, cannot exist upon this, especially in a climate like ours, where the 
body is so much wasted by incessant perspirations, and other natural 
causes to which the frigid temperament of the Negro is not subjected. 
Again, so far as religious ordinances are concerned, they go to no ex 
ense. They come “ without money and without price” to the Fountain 
of Salvation afforded through the Established Church ; and, as a proof 
that it is immaterial to them to what body of Cbristians they belong, I 
may add that all those denominations in Jamaica which are supported by 
voluntary contributions are falling to the ground. Education, too, costs 
them nothing ; and there are very few children in the country that are 
being properly educated. It is not so with the West Indian. He will 
make some pecuniary sacrifices to maintain his religious and political opin. 
ions, and to hand down to his children the blessings of education. The 
West Indians are in that station or class in society in which this is their 
duty ; and their industry had placed them in a position to fulfil that duty 
till the measures of the parent state relative to ‘“ Free Trade” had de- 
prived them of that power. Again, our peasantry spend but littie in the 
medical department, and hardly ever employ a doctor: they can make 
use of barbarous remedies, to which West Indians are unaccustomed. The 
arts and sciences and literary pursuits are valueless to, and find no advo. 
cates in, the peasantry. Their public and parochial taxes for theirhouses 
aud lands vary from ten to twenty shillings per annum. They have no 
artificial wants. There are no strict laws, or, rather, such laws are not 
observed as strictly as in England, to protect individual property from 
trespass; but fish, fuel, game, fruit, are all tobe had by them every where 
at the cost of a little labour, which is nothing to them, but which, ina 
climate like this, will injure the constitution of a West Indian. 
But we come now to their respective sources of income. The usual 
wages of labourers and tradesmen here vary from 9d to 28 a day. Double 
this amount could be made by job work, and employment was always to 
be procured before cultivation was as much abandoned as it is; still, al- 
though they cannot now make much money, they cau always make a liy- 
ing that will be agreeable to a semi-savage, but not to a West Indian. 
On the other hand, from the owner of a few acres to the more extensive 
sugar maker, we all have to depend on hired labour for the production of 
that produce which constitutes our existence. We find, however, from 
facts, that, in consequence of an allowed competition with the slaveholder, 
we cannot get sale for our produce at a remunerative price—that we are 
driven out of the market by those who are allowed to sell stolen goods 
at a cheap rate ; and our only alternative is to abandon cultivation. But 
suppose that the West Indian does abandon the cultivation of saleable 
produce, and turns his attention to those articles only which he requires 
for the table use of his family, here also another dilemma presents itself 
tohim. We have above shown, that, owing to natural and physical causes, 
he cannot labour himse!f—he must employ the peasantry ; that, unlike 
those he employs, he must wear shoes and better clothing—must live in 
a better house, and use more nutritious diet—must pay for the intellec- 
tual improvement of his offspring, and is altogether subjected to greater 
expenses than they are. This requires some considerable annual outlay ; 
and whence, I would ask, is the wherewith to be obtained? With a con- 
tinual demand for the means of paying those whom he employs to do for 
him those things which by birth and natural circumstances he is incapa- 
ble of doing for himself, and without any available source of income, how 
is he to continue living? Even were he a man of money, his resources 
must soon be exhausted at this rate. Such, however, is the dilemma in 
which the West Indians are now placed. Iam personally intimate with 
persons who, though possessed of property, the produce of which, were 
itnot for slave competition, would yield them comtortable incomes, are 
nevertheless living in a state of destitution, and without the means o! 
procuring the menial services of others, without which life in this country 
is a burden ; persons, too, with large families, who formerly lived in 
alluence. 

Such, then, is the distress occasioned to us West Indians by the mea 
sures of the British Government relative to her colonies and free trade 
But, having reduced the West Indians to this state, let me ask if those 


very finely developed, aud the complete prostration of strength, both | probably make it a stock piece; and we may expect to have it, iustead of | measures have benefited or are likely to benefit the peasantry?) On the 


moral aud physical, in the falling figure, happily described. The horses 
are, as this artist’s horses invariably are, true to nature, yet sufficiently | 
idealised to be classic, without being sublimated into mere fabulous ex- | 
travagance. The whole composition is masterly, and worthy of high praise. 
“Tue Rorat Hunr Cup” is of novel desigu: it isa tazza, supported | 
on a foot, on which are represeuted iu relief devices emblematical of tield | 
sports. There are the heads of stags, and does and the mark of buck- 
hounds, and on the summit of the cover of the cup is a very spirited 
group of dogs mastering a stag. The workmanship is very elaborate, 
and the desigu elegant. The style partakes of the Italian and Elizabethan 
characteristics. It has been modelled at the establishment of Messrs. 
Hunot and Roskell, of Bond-street, under the direction of Mr. Bailey, R.A. 
and is one of the best specimens of this species of art hitherto produced, 





OreninG oF Vauxnatt Garpens.—This place still escapes the march 
ofimprovement. Of its opening, we find the following record in a Lon- 
don paper.—Oa Monday night, June 4, this resort, of olden celebrity— 
which rumour had so often disparked, and even built upon—was opened 
for the season, with the unusual auspices of fine weather. The “ Royal 
property” has passed to a new mauagement, who have shown great taste 
in various improvements throughout the grounds. Indeed, so numerous 
are the changes, that Vauxhall appears in a sort of rejuveniscence, or ré- 
naissance; its charms reminding one of Walpole’s huckaback beauties, that 
never wear out. Thus we have the extension of the Italian Walk, with 
its sculptures—a beautiful addition. The “ 60,000 additional lamps’ is 
no longer speaking by the bill; the fireworks are unusually brilliant: in 
short, the fairy place is fresh and sparkling with novelty at every turn. 
The entertainments commenced with a vocal and instrumental concert, 
conducted by Mr. A. Lee: the National Anthem followed the opening por- 


tion, and was loudly applauded. The singing of Lindpaintner’s * Stand- | 


ard-bearer” by Mr. G. A, Irving, a youthful vocalist, was very favour- 
ably received; and Mr. Ross's comic songs were much enjoyed: forVaux- 
hall must have its drolleries as well as itselegance. At the termination 
of the first part of the concert, the equestrian performances commenced 
in the Rotunda Theatre, where young Hernandez electrified the specta- 
tors with his somersaults, flying leaps, and elegant evolutions. M. Auriol, 
the “Prince of Clowns,” also went through certain “ impossible” per- 
formances—remarkable amongst which was his “ Bottle Feat.” First, 
our Parisian dré/e places about a dozen wine bottles upon a table in the 
centre of the arena, and then commences a march upon the said bottles, 
balancing himself, and walking easily—a result rarely secured by con 
verse with the “bottle.” Auriol, then, with the same unsure footing, 
goes through the exercise of the fusee, and concludes by firing off the 
iece. The entertainments wound up with fireworks, which were excel- 
ent. There are too many changes in the Gardens for us to chronicle. 
The sculpture has avery light and cool effect; the pictures—as Moultan 
by Moonlight—are exhibitions in little; the music is spirited and abun- 
dant; and the thousands of lamps are almost thrown into shade by the 
electric light, which sheds its supernatural halo round the whole place, 
and even shoots its rays across the river. The refection business has, also 
been much improved; though we dare say the ham is still cut by the acre, 
and the punch maintains its pristine standard. We ave happy to add that 
the Gardens were crowded throughout the evening; and in the principal 


, 


walks promenaded a large proportion of elegantly dressed company. 





_ Success in Artistic Matters THE ResuLT or Cane.—The manner 
in which Don Giovanni was produced on Thursday may be regarded as a 
<é 75 r ? 

great fact” in the annals of Her Majesty’s Theatre ; scarcely less re- 


markable than its production on the same stage some two and thirty years 


ago. At that time Mozart’s masterpiece was almost unknown in England, 


and the sensation it created was testified by the crowds who rushed to 
witness its representation every opera night for two whole seasons. In- 
feriur management allowed the impression to wear off; the weak novel- 
ties of the day resumed their ascendancy among the votaries of fashion ; 
and Don Giovanni, performed now and then, at long intervals and as a 
sort of concession to the predilection of antiquated amateurs, was got up 
with a carelessness and shabbiness which showed that the managers did 
not think it worth their while. Even then, however, though there was | eclipsed by a cloud. 
generally a beggarly account of empty boxes, yet the lovers of the great | while (I speak from ex 
aad beautiful in art mustered strong in the pit, which never failed to be 


once a year at most, as often at least as the productious of Don zetti, Bel- 
lini, and Verdi. —_—_— 


JAMAICA IN ITS PRESENT STATE. 


first working of the free system in thiscountry, when the peasantry couli 
get wages from the planter, there were some incentives held out to them 
to better their condition in the scale of human beings. Kuowing that 
they could get employment, and were well paid for it, they were fast be- 


The following simple, but most affecting, statement has been addressed to the Editor of a| coming ambitious. Their houses were being constructed on a more im- 
London paper, and published thereix. There is an uncomplaining and manly tone about it | proved scale; they were putting away money in savings-banks ; they were 


highly creditable to the prof-ssion of its author; where is the remedy?—Eu. Alb. 


able to pay for the education of their children, and being in a position to 


Sin,—lIn order to give your readers on the other side of the Atlantic a} do so, were gradually listening to our arguments in favour ot this great 


correct idea of the state of things, and asa favourto your Subscribers in 
this island, | must beg your insertion of this letter in your paper. To 


duty ; they were getting more ambitious of, at least in part, contributing 
to the further spread of religion. This latter fact is clearly seen in the 


make my subject clear, I will divide the inhabitants of Jamaica into two | once flourishing but now reduced funds of a society called the “ Jamaica 


Europeans and their descendants residing here ; and by the peasantry I 
mean the Africau labourers and their descendants. Political, religious, 
anti-slavery, and other writers have, at various times, and “ to make out 


with the slaye-holder. I write not toplease a party, but to tell the truth. 
ding my time and my life, as Iam doing, for their moral and religious 
try who wishes to see slavery restored ; on the contrary, could we really 


have, in any degree, bettered the condition of the emancipated, or at all 
etter, is to convince your readers that those measures have brought pain- 


it. In the first place, I willshow the distress of the West Indians, and, 
in doing so, I must enter a little into their manner of living, and also into 
that of the peeeesy- The calling of my profession having brought me 
into personal intercourse with each class, the following remarks may be 


peasantry are composed of sticks varying from one to four inches in dia- 
meter, interlaced with wattles of smaller sticks, plastered with mud 


rial is procured on the spot or alittle way off. One of these dwellings may 


three weeks, with very little extra expense, and will answer that family 
the various purposes of kitchen, parlour, bed-room, &c. It is quite cer- 





be erected by an industrious man, and his wife and children, in two or 


tain that a West Indian must have a more costly and congenial dwelling 
to shelter him from the effects of a climate towhich the Negro is adapted od j 
by nature and by custom. In the article of dress, also, the same differ-| Vice Chancellor Knight Brace gave judgment on Saturday June 2d, in 
ence is necessary ; and, although it may sound strange in the ears of one | these causes, which came before the Court on the hearing, and with the 
who has never yet “crossed the water” that at this advanced erain British | particulars of which the public are familiar. The principal points to be 


classes, viz, the West Indians and the Peasantry. By West Indians I mean | Diocesan Church Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,” lately es- 


tablished by our present esteemed Bishop. Now, however, by the aban- 
donment of agriculture, ali these incentives are taken from them, and 
these improvements have ceased. Being able to drag on the miserable 


a case,” sadly misrepresented the West Indies in public print and else-| existence I have pointed out above, and ‘having no inducements tu obtain 
where; but in one particular they all appear to have become unanimous | or seek a better, they are going backwards in the march of improvement 
—one thing has not been misrepresented, and that is the tale of the cruel Nothing but an unequal competition with the slave-holder has been the 
destitution to which they have been reduced by an unequal competition | cause of this. Without edacation, or any relish or means to pay for it— 


without parental or corporeal restraiat—with nothing to guide them but 


Were I an enemy to the peasantry of this country, I would not be spen-| the varied passions of a fallen nature—with abundance of opportunities, 


time, and ability for doing wrong—with no necessity for much labour, 


improvement; and I do not believe that there is an individual in this coun- | and in a climate which of itself induces idleness—with no formed reli- 


gious principles, but rather abounding in superstition, is this state of 


believe that the measures of our parent Government relative to slavery | blessed freedom likely to benefit the peasantry of this country? Has it 


benefited them? Ask the honest Christian ministers of all denomina- 


diminished the slave-trade we would, as a body, “ take joyfully the spoil- | tions here, and when they have answered, let the increase of crime— 
ing of our goods” for the consummation of so desirable an object. The | which is loudly proclaimed from the assize chronicles, police reports, and 
ious desire of every individual in this land, and the humble etfort of this penitentiary admission books—tell the rest. This, then, is the state of 


the West India Colonies. One elass reduced from affluence to want and 


ful distress upon the West Indians, and have in no case bettered the con- privation; the other placed in the broad road to barbarism. Oue class de- 
dition of their peasantry. It lies before the world already as a solemn | prived of temporal and intellectual necessities; and the other subjected to 
fact, that they have not diminished the slave-trade, but rather increased | the control of depraved reason, and given over to the blind passions of 


fallen nature, which the best of us are unable to subdue without the 
strictest discipline and Divine grace. 

Think of this, ye far-famed Christians of Great Britain, and remember 
that these are not strangers on whom this curse is fallen, but upon far- 


depended on. The dwellings of ninety-nine out of a hundred of our | distant members of your own household. 


I am sorry to have occupied your time so long; but, to show the world 
that [ am speaking the words of truth, I have no objection that these facts 


(sometimes mixed with lime), and covered withthatch ; all which mate-| should go forth on my authority, and now subscribe myself your col- 


stant reader, Geo. G. Spence, 
Minister of the Established Church of England and Ireland. 
Port Antonio, Jamaica, April 25, 1849. 





Law.—ETcHInGs BY THE QUEEN AND PRINCE Axsert.—His Honour 


colonial civilisation, Negrochildren, up to the years of five or six,are to | decided were as to the costs and the delivering up of the etchings. 
be seen running about their premises in bare nakedness, yet it is a fact ; 
and I ask what West Indian could allow his children to do so; or, rather, : 
could their constitutions bear it? With the exception of one best suit of against the defendant, Judge, might be amended, substantially he must 
clothes, which they procure on such occasions as weddings, &c., and which | remain permanently under the prohibition under which he was now 


The defendant, Judge, sued in forma pauperts. am ; Sai 
His Honour said that, however the wording of the injunction obtained 


| they keep for high days and holidays, the general dress of our peasants, | placed, and be placed under that farther prohibition ander which his - 
| of either sex, is composed of some coarse union or cotton stuff, which | defendant, Mr. Strange, was. With regard to the catalogues, they mus 


In the same way do they make use of gloves, &c. 





tered for lack of these necessaries. 


| does not cost them more than four or five shillings, and willserve them | be either cancelled or destroyed, and without destruction, they could 
as an every ~day suit for atleast six months; together with a cap, hat, or| hardly be cancelled. With regard to the impressions, he could see no 
handkerchief, of about eighteenpence value. They may, if they please, | reason why the effectual destruction of them should not be directed; in 
have a great addition to this stock, but I am speaking of what suffices the doing which his Hono f Seties tn all 
generality of them ; and, considering that they are their own seamstresses | particular mode which the Court ought to adopt in a case similar an ~ 
and tailors, washerwomen and cooks, tradesmen, labourers, and servants, parts except as to the intrinsic value of the materials. On the ae ac 
it must at once be seen that their circumstances are very unlike ours. | of costs, he believed the custom of the Court, where the merits “Pl eo 
Articles, which to us are necessaries, are to them ornaments and superflui-| ed to require such a course, was to direct the pauper to pay the a oF 
ties: hence you will see them carrying their shoes to and from church,| to the time at which he became a pauper. If the course o ald det r- 
and only wearing them when there. I have seen the women sometimes | did not allow it, which was a point the officers of the Court would de at 
shat their parasols when the sun shone brightest, and open them when | mine, costs would not be given: but if it was according to the course 0! 


ur would abstain from giving any opinion as to the 


pear- 


the Court, he could not refuse to give the plaintiff his costs, the defendant # 


eri hould hav fi hands blis. failing in law, equity, truth, and common henesty. ’ 
ee “i Sedan, acting ‘on the advice of his friends, contemplates appeal 
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rd Chancellor against the jadgment of the Vice- Chancellor 
ng 10 ace (given rel ay The pre imfuary proceeding was taken by 
Knig dge on Saturday, immediately after jadgment had been given, by his 
Mr. J 4 caveat against enrolling the decree (in each suit) made by his 
se the Vice Chancellor. It appears that, according to the practice 
= Coart of Chancery, this prompt mode of proceeding was necessary 
a= dopted ; for, after a decree has once been enrolled, a suitor—whe- 
} laintitt or defendant—is deprived of the privilege of appealing toa 
ets ‘arisdiction. Mr. Judge by pursuing this course, stays this pro- 
bigning for twenty-eight days ; his object being to obtain an order for an 
wee to be tried at common law, so that a jary may decide in whom the 
‘. he “ Royal Etchings” is vested. 


to be @ 


issu 


property int 





Tue Late Countess or Biesstnctox.—In our obituary notice last week 
the particulars of the death of this charming woman were given. The 


following is a sketch of her life. p 

“The details were communicated by herself a year or two before her 
death, and are here given in the very words the Countess used :— ne 
Blessington, the second dau hter of Edmund Power, Esq., of Curraheen, 
and Clonea, in the county o Waterford, a Magistrate tor the counties of 
Tipperary and Waterford. who rendered great service to the Government 
during the Rebellion, descended, by the paternal as well as maternal side, 
from two very ancient families: the Powers were ot French origin, the 
name, when they settled ia Ireland, baving been De la Poer; and the 
Sheehys are of the old — stock, originally possessed of large 

highly connected. 

“oBe. Ellen Steebs, his wite, Edmund Power, Esq., of Curraheen, had 
seven children, three sons and four daughters: the lormer were Michael 
Power, a Captain in the army, who died in the West Indies in 1809 ; 2. 
Edmund, who died in childhood; and 3 Robert, late a Captain in the 20th 
Regiment. The daughters were, 1, Anne, who did not survive infancy ; 
2, Marguerite, Countess of Blessington ; 3. Ellen, married, first in 1810, 
to John Home Purvis, Esq., son of Sir Alexander Purvis, Bart. ; and, 
secondly, in 1828, to the Right Hon. C. Manners Sutton, afterwards Vis- 
count Canterbury ; she and her husband both died in 1845; and, 4th, Mary 
Anne, married in 1832 to the Count de St. Marsault.”’ 

Marguerite, Countess of Blessington, born Ist September, 1789, mar- 
ried, first, 8th March,1804, Maurice Baggenal Farmer, Esq., of Poplar Hall 
and Laurel Grove, co. Kildare, then a Captain in the 47th Regiment; and 
secondly, 16th February, 1818, Charles John Earl of Blessington, who 
died in Paris, 25th May, 1829. The following is a list of her Ladyship 4 
principal works, but she wrote besides several illustrated books of poetry, 
which ere not included ;—‘* The Magic Lantern,” “ Sketches and Frag- 
ments,” “ Tour in the Netherlands,” ‘ Conversations with Lord Byron,’ 
“ The Repealers,” “ The Two Friends,” “ The Victims of Society,” “ The 
Idler in France,” “ The Idler in Italy,” ** The Governess,” “ Confes- 
sions of an Elderly Lady,” “Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman,” “ De 

sultory Thoughts,” ‘ The Belle of a Season,” “ Lottery of Life, ‘‘ Mere- 
dith,” “ Strathern,” “ Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre.” ; 

Lady Blessington’s husband, Charles Jobu Gardiner, second Viscount 
Mountjoy, and first Earl of Blessington, in the peerage of Ireland, was 
boru on the 19th July, 1782, and died the 25th May, 1829, withont male 
issue, when his honours became extinct. His union with the late Lady 
Blessington was his second marriage. His first wile was Mary Campbell, 
widow of Major William Browne,by whom his Lordship left issue a daugh- 
ter, the Lady Harriet Anne Frances, who was married, on the 4th Dec., 
1827, to Count Altred D’Orsay, of fashionable and artistic celebrity. 

The Countess of Blessington has been for years so prominent in the 
circles of fashion and literature that her biography is familiar toall. She 
has had great and continued popularity as a poet, a novelist, and an essay- 
ist. Her life bas passed in the society of the most eminent in intellect 
and rank ; her beauty, her taste, and her fascinating manners have been 
the theme of a hundred writers, and the talk of Europe. After a sojourn 
of many years in London the Countess lately retired to the Continent. 
The sale of the furniture and property in her splendid residence in Ken- 
sington-Gore is but just concluded, and is, of course, in the knowledge of 
every one. Her Ladyship had fixed her new abode in Paris, and had taken 
a house there in the Rue du Cercle. Her rank, the literary fame, and 
her friendship with the President of the Republic gave the promise of 
much flattering distinction and social pleasure in the Parisian world of 
fashion, when the hand of death fell with awful saddenness upon her. She 
was seized with apoplexy on the morning of the 4th instant, and expired 
in the afternoon of the same day, in the arms of M. Simon, her homeopa- 
thic medical atttendant. 


Increasep Security aGainst Rattroap Accipents.—We have seen 
the model of a most ingenious apparatus invented by Dr Sleigh as a 
means of preventing accidents on railroads. Tbe nature of thig. invention 
may be best described in the words of Mr. Atkinson (agent Tor the pa- 
tentee, who has published a short pamphlet on the subject) :—* The first 
part of the invention consists in the application of oblique pressure to the 
rails by means of a short lever of the second order, acting on a toggle or 
hinge Joint, similar to that used in the Stanhope printing-press, by means 
of which oue person can, at will, command, instantly or gradually, a re- 
sisting force equal to many tons. Moreover, this is so constructed that 
the rails cannot be displaced or broken ; for according to the principle of 
the revolution of force, a definite proportion of the force (depending upon 
the angle of the joint) will act at aright angle on the rails, holding them 
down; while a bar of iron only an inch square, called the guard, and 
which it would take 27 tons to tear asunder, protects them on the out- 
side. Nor can the carriages be lifted off the rails by it; for the fuleram 
of the lever will never have on it one-half the weight of the carriage, and 
that although 20 tons pressure be applied to the rails. It is proposed to 
attach this apparatus, which cannot cost more than about £10 for each 
train, to the last carriage; for when a train is suddenly stopped by an 
impediment in front, it is the last carriage, retaining the momentum it 
had acquired (the front carriage beiug deprived of it), dashes on, smash- 
ing those in froat; but when the last carriage is the first stopped, after 
the actual moving power is cut off, this cau never occur.” This inven- 
tion doves not entail the necessity of making any alteration in the rails or 
carriages, except the luggage one (to which the apparatus may be at- 
tached for a mere trifle), nor is it intended to supersede the use of the or- 
dinary breaks on ordinary occasions; its great merit being that it is 
adapted to do that which the means at present employed are incapable 
of accomplishing. As tested by the model, the invention is perfectly suc- 
cessfu} and extremely well adapted to the purpose to which it is design- 
ed; but its efficacy, when applied in its full force with the enormous 
power and speed of a train of carriages opposed to it, of course remains 
to be proved. The second part of the invention consists in placing a 
simple elastic strap (to be hooked or unhooked at pleasure) in front of the 
passengers, tor the purpose of preveuting them from being dashed to- 
gether or against the sides of the carriages —Daily News. 

Russian Mait-Coacnes.—lIt appears by the following, from a London 
paper, that railroads have not everywhere superseded coaches. There 
are at present to be seenin Mr Join Croall’s coach-building works, Leith- 
walk, Edinburgh, several vehicles which are to form portions of an ex- 
tensive line of mail-coaches, manufactured by that gentleman for his Im- 
= Majesty the Emperor of Russia. These fine specimens of coach- 

uilding art are fifteen feet long each, and are constructed in two chief 
compartments, calculated to carry each only two inside passenger s, be- 
sides the capacious hind boot for the mail bags, and a fore basket fitted 
with leather aprons and glasses, holding the guard, in addition to its two 
passenger occupants, whilst the driver only can be said to be mounted 
outside, being on the box.® Thus the whole occupants of the capacious 
Russian mail travel in the most luxurious manner, amidst padding and 
cushions, with their faces to the horses. The exterior panels are most 
elaborately painted, and varnished in the Russian imperial livery of dark 
green, relieved with beads of gold, &c., and adorned with double crown- 
ed heads of the black eagle, with the sceptre aud globe in his talons, the 
imperial crest and shield representing the equestrian Peter the Great. 

long the principal door-heads of the vehicle are inscribed some Russian 
words. The coaches weigh about 22 cwt. each, and are destined to be 


os each by six horses, harnessed, four in the wheel, and two in the 


HoRsE-SHOES FIxED ON 











B nase WITHOUT NaAiLs.—There have been many im- 
P nenisattempted upon horse-shoeing, by attaching the shoe to the 
foot without the use of nails, but all devices lave hitherto fallen short of 
the great desideratum—a method of shoving without nails, applicable to 
general service. Mr. William Parry has lately patented a new method, 
which consists of the common fullered shoe, fastened on by meansot iron 
wire staples—that bave undergone the process of annealing—introduced 
into the wall of the hoof, through holes bored into it, taking nearly the 
same direction and course that the nails do. The staples are turned 
downwards, so that their ends emerge within the canal of the fullering, 
where by means of pliers they are brought into contact and twisted to- 
gether, and the twist afterwards turned aud beaten down snugly within 
the canal. The deeper the tullering, therefore, the better. The staples 
are introduced on either side, the number, as in the use of nails, being 
left to the judgment of the practitioner.—London paper. 7 
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shots may be fired in the same time as one with acommon musket. It 
kills as far and carries with the same precision asa rifle; as the recent 

ractice at Potsdam, witnessed by the King and General Wrangel, proves. 
Military men here pretend that light batteries will not be usable in the 
face of infantry so armed, for the Zindnadel-Gewebr men will be able to 

ick down the gunners at their canuon within common range. I have 
mae Prussian officers express the wish that, if there is to be @ war, it 
may come on as soon as possible, while the Prussians are the only infan- 
try armed with the Ziiudnadel-Gewehr.”’ 





Sate or Louis Napoteon’s errects 1x Lonpoy.—The effects of Prince 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, which furnished his house in St. James’s 
Square before he was elected President of France, were sold by auction 
on Monday and Tuesday, the 28th and 29th ult. There were 208 lots. 
Lot 43 was a piece of Gobelin tapestry, said to have been the property of 
the Emperor Napoleon; it soid for 200 guineas. A grand chimney- 
piece of Egyptian granite sold for 300 guineas. There were several 
paintings by Venetian and French artists—one by David, which brought 
100 guineas. 

A piece or Goop Lvck.—A short time since a brig called the Carle- 
ton, was put up for sale at the London Docks, and purchased by Mr. 
Scott, a chain-lighterman residing at Wapping, for the sum of £750. 
The vessel put to sea under Captain Bacon, who had become part 
owner, and at Hartlepool, whilst undergoing some repairs at the interior 
part of the bulkhead, sixteen thousand Spanish dollars were found se- 
creted in a place purposely hollowed out for the reception of the deposit. 
The vessel was originally engaged in the slave trade off the coast of 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 34. 


White. Black 
1. B tks B ch K tks B [best] 
2. KttoKt éch K to K4 
3. Rto K 4ch KiksB 


4. Kt checkmates. 





To CorresPpONDENTS.—J. N.—The book referred to (Herr Kling’s new work on Chess) 
may be procured of Mr. Kernot, No. 633 Broadway. We have not yet seen it, but have 
heard it highly spoken of. 
R. M—-On Tuesday and Saturday evenings you will always find good Chess playing at 
the Carlton House. There has been of late a considerable accession to the number of really 
strong players in this city. 

cietunniiiieteeaiaice 
Fata Accipent at Nracara Fatis.—The following distressing ac- 
count was telegraphed on Saturday last to the Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, and has beeu going the round of the press. 

NiaGaRa Fatrs, June 22. 

Last evening at a quarter before eight o'clock, while a party of ladies and gen 
tlemen were visiting the Luna Island, among whom were the ijady and little 
daughter of Mr. De Forest and young Charles C, Addington, and several others, 
and while the little girl was standing on the very brink of the river, and only some 
20 feet from the falls, and holding by the hand of a young qroriemsn whose name 
I have not learned, young Addington came up and said playfully, “ I’m going to 
throw you in,” touching her lightly on the shoulder—when she sprang torward 
with a sufficient force to slip from the hand of the young gentleman who held her. 
She was instantly followed by Addington, who caught her, and in the effort was 
prostrated by the force of the water, throwing the little girl at the same time so 
near the shore that the young gentleman who had her by the hand nearly caught 
her, but lost his balance, only saving himself by catching hold of some brush on 
shore. In an instant young Addington and the little girl were swept over the 
falls. 

No human effort could avail them. A single moment threw them beyond the 
reach of all mortal aid. Young Addington was a young man of excellent charac- 
ter, of high aud generous impulses. He was the only son of the bereaved family 
residing in Buffalo. They are now here—their grief is intense—no event has ever 
cast such gloom over our village. The body of the little girl has just been reco- 
vered, and will be sent to Buffalo by this afternoon's train. It was carried to the 
house of Squire Hewlett, where it was laid out and prepared for sending up by 
the cars. 

Whil:t two families are plunged into mourning by the loss respective- 
ly of a son and daughter, the poignancy of their grief must be materially 
aggravated by the circumstances detailed above, if they be given correct- 
ly. We would not willingly add to it one jot, but it would be false deli- 
cacy to abstain from urging upon public notice, that this is another in- 
stance of the fatal results of playing with dangerous weapons. The poor 
young man who has shared the fate of the hapless victim of his inconsid- 
erateness, has been spared a life of bitter remorse. Such accidents as 
this should be warnings to the careless. 





Save or rae Hooton Estates.~-The aitempt to dispose of the valuable 
estates of Sir William Stanley, Bart., late of Hooton, and which comprise 
a great portion of the land formiug the promontory of the Dee and the 
Mersey, commenced on Tuesday, in the large room inthe gardens attach- 
ed tothe hotel at Eastham. The sale was distributed over three days, 
and consisted of 250 lots of exceedingly valuable land—arable, meadow, 
and pasture—comprising Hooton-Hall, with 855 acres of land : the splen- 
did estates called Plymyard, with a mansion and 414 acres of ground ; 
Bauktield, the site of the farm of Messrs. Littledale and Torr, at East- 
ham, recently occupied by Mr. J. 8. Jackson; a considerable portion of 
the township of Upton; the Stanley Arms Hotel, at Eastham ; several 
lots of land at Woodchurch; a portion of the township of Burton ; nearly 
the whole of the townships of Stourton and Bebington, and an estate at 
Childer Thornton. Hooton-hall and grounds containing 855 acres, was 
the largest of all the lots, and for this the reserved price was 85,000/. Mr. 
Samuel Brooks, the banker, of Mauchester, brother we believe of Mr. 
John Brooks, the celebrated free trader, bid 82,000. for this splendid por- 
tion of ‘ie estate. Of course it was not sold at the price then, but on dit 
that the lot was sold after the sale to Mr. Brooks for 82,0002. or 83,0007. 
Mr. Torr, Mr. Harrold Littledale’s partner, became the purchaser of Bank- 
field, their celebrated model farm, for 19,2007. Mr. Webster purchased 
six lots out of ten, at Upton, for somewhere about 6,5007. Plymyard, 
4l4 acres and a mansion, was knocked down to Mr. Healing at 18,3007, 
Mr. J. S. Jackson’s former residence and holding (with the mansion and 
99 years’ lease) went for 5,000/. 
went fur 2,500. ; three lots of land to Mr. Mainwaring at1,050/, The 
Stourton quarries and railway were bought in at 20,000/,, and six lots of 
the Woodchurch property were sold to Mr. J. W. Pattern, M. P., for 
2,0502. The hotel and ferry at Eastham were withdrawn from competi- 
tion, only 6,0002. being bid. We did not hear the total amount realized, 
but by far the greater number of lots were declared as being “ unsold.” 
—Liverpool Mail, June 4. 


British Norta American Evectric TeLecrarn AssocratTion.—We are 
happy to learn that the whole of the new stock in the above company— 
amounting to £7500—has been taken up; and that a communication has 
been received from the Exeoutive Governmeut by the Secretary, F. N. 
Gisborne, Esq., intimating that the Governor General will, so soon as the 
line is completed, issue his warraut for £500, to be given as a donation to 
the enterprise by the Province. Mr. Gisborne left here yesterday even- 
ing for Halifax, via the United States, with instructions from the Direc 
tors to take immediate steps for building the line between that city and 
Metis. It is expected the whole will be in working order by October 
next. Much credit is due to Mr. Gisborne for his indefatigable exertions 
in getting up the stock list; and we have not a doubt but his valuable la- 
bours are sensibly appreciated by the projectors of the line.— Quedec 
Gazetie. 

CHLoRoFORM—A MOTIVE PowER.—Chloroform has been used with suc- 
cess as a motive power in several steam-engines now working in Paris. 
The vapour acts exactly like steam; and while it exerts its power on one 
side of the piston, is condensed on the other. The alternate yvaporiza- 
tion and coudensation can be continued with very little waste of the 
chloroform, and much less quantity of fuel is necessary than in an ordi- 
nary engine. Mariue engines on this principle are now being construct- 
ed in Paris. Should these succeed in working, it is expected that the 
plan will be tried on Locomotives—to the economizing of fuel, aud the 
consequent reduction of dead-weight in the bulk of engine and tender 
and quantity of coke to be carried. 











ONE MORE EFForT ror THE LecitiMate.—Mr. Stammers, the manager of 
the Exeter Hall Wednesday Concerts, has taken Drury-lane Theatre for 
the purpose of opening it for operatic and dramatic performances. Mr. 
Sims Reeves is assvc ated with him in this bold attempt to restore the 
fortunes of our degraded national theatre. Mr. Auderson and Mrs. War- 
ner are also spoken of as taking share in the project.—London paper. 





New Fire-Arms.—A new species of fire-arms is coming into use in the 
Prussian service. The inventiou is described by the Berlin correspond- 
ent of the Daily News—‘‘ The greater part of the Prussian infantry are 
armed with a heavy long-barreiled musket, which is loaded at the breech, 
and which they call Ztuduadel-Gewehr. With this arm half-a-dozen 





The small estate at Childer Thornton }. 


Guinea, and the treasure so curiously discovered was probably the ill-got- 
ten gain of some of the wretches engaged in that abominable traffic. 
| 





| Farming iv Exyotanp ayp Inecaxp.—A parliamentary return, printed 


on the motion of Colonel Sibthorp, shows that in the year 1848 insurances 
| against fire were effected on farming stuck in country offices to the extent 
| of £58,873,895. Insurances were also effected in town offices on the 

same description of property to the extent of upwards of £30,000,000. 
The insurances effected in Ireland on farming stock during the same period 
did not amount to more than £800,000. In Scotland the sums insured 
on farming stock in the same year amounted to £ 4,138,528. 





| Tue tare Lorp Georce BentincK.—We are to have a bronze statute 
| of Lord George Bentinck set up ia Cavendish Square, over against Har- 
court House, the residence of his father, the Duke of Portland.—Athe- 
neum. 

More Macuinery.—A patented machine has just been put in operation 
at Birmingham for making up letter envelopes. It is calculated that if 
worked by manual labour, one man and three or four boys would be 
able to turn out from 30,000 to 35,000 envelopes in a day, the paper being 
supplied to the machine ready cut. An expert workman can make up 
2,000 envelopes by hand in a day. 








Pensioners yor THE FaLKLanp Istanps.—We understand that ar- 
rangements have been made by Lieutenant-Co!onel Tulloch, the Military 
Superintendent of Pensioners, approved by the Secretary at War, and 
having the full consentof Earl Grey, the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
vies, to send out during the ensuing month half a company of pensioners 
to the Falkland [slands, under the command of Captain Reed, who is ap- 
pointed permanent staff-officer on that station, and who is now at Tilbury 
Fort superintendiag arrangements necessary for the reception of the men 
and their families, previous to embarcation at Gravesend. The remain- 
{er of the company will probably be sent out in the course of the ensuing 
year.— Times, June 8. 


Osituary.—Sik Epwarp TxHomason.—Sir Edward died on the 29th ult., at 
his residence in Warwick, in the 80th year of his age, deservedly and deeply la- 
mented. He was an eminent medallist and manufacturer of bronzes at Birming- 
ham, and received the honour of knighthood, 27th June, 1832, for being instru- 
mental in improving the Arts and Manufactures of England. He was likewise ea 
knight of the Red Eagle of Prussia, of Francis I. of Merit, of the Order of the 
Lion of the Netherlands, of Isabel the Catholic of Spain, of the Sun and Lion of 
Persia, &c., and acted for upwards of 20 years as Vice-Cousul for seven of the 
Continental powers. His nameis known in literature by his “ Autobiography du- 
ring haif a century.” 

ARMY —THE LATE CHANGES IN THE COMMAND OF REGIMENTS.—The Colon 
elcy of the 15th Hussarshas been conferred on Maj-Gen. Brotherton, Inspector- 
Gen-of Cavalry. The appointmentis universally considered a tribute to service- 
worth, and professional talent. The gallantry of the 14th Dragoons at Fuentes, 
d’Onor is inseparably connected with the foresight and intrepidity of Capt Bro- 
therton. The Major-Gen. was wounded at Salamanca. Maj-Gen. Sir John Grey, 
who has been transferred from the 73d to the 5th Foot, was formerly in tie latter 
regimeut during the Peninsular War, and wasa Major in the 2d battalion when it 
was assailed by a body of French and Polish Lancers at El Bodon. He was also 
atthe siege and storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, the latter of which operations was 
carried by his battalion. Previous to his service inthe Peninsula Sir John Grey 
Was in India and obtained a medal for his services before and during the memorable 
siege and assault of Seringapatam. In 1843, and for twoorthree years subsequente 
ly, Sir John Grey commanded a division of the Bengal army, and shared in the 
operations in the Gwalior territory, for which he was decorated and obtained the 
distingtion of K C.B. Major-Gen Hare-Clarges (better known to the army as Ma- 
jor-Gen Hare), whohas succeeded Sir John Grey in the colonelcy of the 73d, dates 
his war services from the expedition to Egypt under Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
Thence he proceeded to Hanover, under Ear! Cathcart, and afterwards to Spain, 
where heserved under Sir John Moore, and was present at Corunna. During the 
inglorious and disastrous Walcheren expedition een Hare-Clarges was on 
the staff of Sir Thomas Graham. He subsequently served on the staff of the 
Duke of Wellington as Assist Adjt Gen, and received a medal and clasp for the 
Nivelle and Nive. The coloneley of the 28th Foot has been givento Major-Gen. 
Duffy, C.B , an officer every way deserving to succeed so illustrious a soldiea as 
Sir Edward Paget. Major-Gen Duffy commenced his active career in the West 
Indies in 1796, under the lamented Sir Ralph Abercromby. He was afterwards in 
the expedition tothe coastof Holland inthe winter of the same year,‘and then procee- 
ded to the East Indies. When Sir David Baird proceeded with a force to Egypt, to 
combine with the expedition from England in checking Napoleon, Maj-Gen Duffy 
accompanied the force, for which service he obtaineda medal. In 1807 he was at 
the siege and capture of Copenhagen and the battle of Cioge ; served in the 
Spanish campaign of 1808 and 1809 with Sir John Moore; and was from 1809 to 
1314 with the 43d Light Infantry throughout the Peninsula, serving at Pombal, 
Redinha, Sabugal, Fuentes d’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Vittoria, Vera, 
the Nivelle and Nive, and several lesser affairs in the Pyrenees, and in the 
Bidassoa. At Vittoria he was wounded on the head.—United Service Gazette. 














NAVY.—Vacvasre Capture sy H. M. Stream Stoop, “ Hypra.”—The 
Hydra, 6, steam-sloop, Commander Grey Skipwith, has captured a very 
valuable slaver off Rio. As the Amphitrite was beating out of the bar of 
Rio harbour on the 2nd March, a beautiful slaver was being towed 
out by asteam tug; but when she saw the man-of-war, she deemed 
it prudent to drop her anchor inside. It would appear, however, that 
the movements of the slaver had been watched with some interest from 
the Hydra, and deeming her cautious manner most suspicious, Captain 
Skipwith ordered one of his boats to follow. The boat came up with the 
slaver at about ten o’clock the same night, while still in tow of the tug. 
After receiving a volley from the brig, the boat dashed alongside, and 
boarding, captured her, with seventeen men, including officer, and two 
of them were, of course, left in the boat to holdon. After gaining the 
deck of the brig little or no resistance was offered, and she was taken full 
possession of. The crew, consisting of thirty-eight men, sued for mercy, 
were disarmed, and allowed to leave in the brig’s boats. The steamer 
now attempted to tow the prize back to the harbour, but the prize officer 
(Mr. Graham, acting mate) fired into her and cut away the hawsers, when 
the tug steamed in without molesting him. Mr. Graham finding he re- 
quired more hands, sent the boat back, and she returned on the afternoon 
of the 3d tothe ship, and from the information she brought it was judged 
fit for the Hydra to go out to the prize—so steam was got up, and she 
went out to her. She proved to be the Uniao of Rio, a brig of 280 tons 
burthen, fully equipped and armed for carrying on the slave traffic. She 
was sent to Demerara for condemnation, where she has since arrived. The 
taking of this vessel has caused a considerable sensatiou in the city of St. 
Sebastian. One man acknowledged to the losing of 5,0002. by it, and 
the reports are that the cargo she had on board, and the specie, were 
worth from 25,0002. to 35,0002. 





Tue cate Rear-Apmirat Sir Nessit J. Wittovensy, K.C.B.—This 
officer was a singular instance of an individual escaping the most immi- 
nent dangers. He was thrice shipwrecked; once upset in a boat, and 
kept himself afloat on the oars for 19 huurs. He wastwo years in slavery 
at Tripoli, and escaped by beating out the brainsef two Moors, and swim- 
ming on board a French ship in the bay, lying two miles from the shore. 
He entered the harbour of the Isle of Francs with asingle frigate, and 
cut oat two rich ships, though opposed by 60 pieces of cannon. He was 
11 times wounded with balls, three with splinters, and was cut in every 
part of bis body with sabres and tomahawks; his face was disfigured by 
explosions of gunpowder, and he lost an eye and had part of his neck and 
jaw shot away. When unemployed he joined the Russian army under 
Kutuzoft, and was made a Colonel ; he was thrice wounded, and at Leip- 
zig bad his right arm chattered by a cannon shot. He had pensions from 
the Russian Government. Amongst sailors in his day he was called “ Tie 
Immortal ;” at apy rate, he seems to have possessed more lives than a cat. 
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NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. 


Lynch's Dead Sea Expedition. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Colman’s Agriculture of Greut Britain 2 vols. 8vo. 

Colman’s Agriculture of France. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Wharton's State Trialsunder Washington and Adams 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol 12mo. 

Kalovlah, by W. 8. Mayo. 1 vol 8vo. 

Comstock’s History of Gold and Silver. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

Tracts tor Cives aud Tracts on Ventilation. 

Mrs. hKirkland’s Holidays Abroad. 1 vo. 12mo. 

The New England Historical and Genealogical Register. Complete and con- 


nued, 
Keati’s Musings in the Laboratory. Gift of the Author. 


Tuckerman’s Characteristics of Literature. Giftof the Author. 
June 
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CHESS. 


NEW WORK ON CHESS, by HERR KLING. 1 vol. 8vo. Just imported by 
J 30 HENRY KERNOT, 633 Broadway. 
une 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 

ball of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain o from Tuesday, 19th inst., until 15th August inclusive, from 16 o'clock, A.M. 
until 10 o'clock p.m, Admission 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 
cents. June 3—2m 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


HB CHURCHWARDENS AND VESTRY OF ST. JAMES’S PARISH IN TORONTO, 

are desirous of receiving PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES, for a NEW 
CHURCH in the GOTHIC STYLE to replace that destruyea by tne late fire. The former 
Church was 145 feet lovg ny 80 wide, and wascapable of accommodating 1500 persons, wi-h- 
out inc uding the Aisl-+,it contsiaed 278 pews, and the intention of the Vrsiry's, that the 
New Church shall not be on a less scale, and tha: it sbali afford he means of restori.g as 
many pews. 

Tan mevorials to be white brick, with Cut Stone dressing, cost not toexceed Ten Thousand 
Pounds. Exciu-ive of the Tower or Spire, which should be of cut stone, and sufficient to 
bear afull reat of sells. Printed instructions can be obtained on applicution to THOS, D. 
HARRIS, Esq., or LEWiS MOFFAT, Esq., Churchwardens, Toronto. The Plans, &c., 
muat be seut to the Churchwardens on or before the 14th AUGUST next. 

The successfvl Candidate to receive £275, provided that he is not afterwards employed 
to superintend the Buiding. The second best toreceive £50. Thethird £25. je 16—Im 


WORKS OF ART, 
FEXE ENGRAVINGS, OIL, PAINTINGS, &c¢.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
En 





353 Broapway, {mporters and dealers in English, French and German Line and Mezzotint 
es. Lithographs, Views. §c., 4c. have the pleasure to offer, with their choice and 
well-selected assoriment of the productions of 
portant publications : 
LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL TAKING LEAVE OF HIS FAMILY, THe NIGHT BEFORE 
EXECUTION. Superbly engraved, fromthe original picture by Smytu. 


THE ANGEL’S WHISPER —An exquisite illustration of Lover’s most touching ballad. 
Painted by F. Goopa., and finely engraved by E. Goopatt; and forming a most admirabie 
companion to the popular picture ofthe “SoLpier’s Dream,” by the same artist. 

THE INUNDATION.—From the original victure by C. F. Kiorsoe,Esq. Engraved in 
the highest style of Mezzotint,by Mr T. W. Davey. Dimensions, exclusive of margin, 24 
incbes by 1 inches. 

A Newfoundland dog, surrounded by the advancing waters of an inundation, has got on 
the topofher kennel. One ofthe pups has reached the mother, under whom she crvuches 
with amovingexpr ssion of feur; another's m+king an effort to climb up beside them; and a 
third, ata little distance, is striving against the stream, The greatest alarm and terror are 
evinced by the whole group; butthe dog, one ofthe finest specimens of this noble anim 
feeling itimpossible to escape, being chained down, is howling in piteousdespair. Afar o 
is seen an inundated village, from which a small boat is advancing through the raging flood, 
hastening to the rescue. 

DUKE, A CELEBRATED COAST GUARDIAN.—Portrait of a Superb Newfoundland 
dog. By ANSDELL. 

PHARAOHW’S HORSES—Three superb and spirited heads, by HERRING, and companion 
o “THe Society or Frienps.” 

MORNING AND EVENING; CoLourep.—Two of HERRING’s beautiful and popular 
Farm-Yard Scenes 

PREPARING FOR MARKET—Also by HERRING. 

MIGNON AND HER FATHER—Engraved in line by ALrHonse Francois, from the 
Original picture by Ary Scuerrer. 

NIAGARA FALLS—A new and spirited view, from the American side; after the original 
drawing de Trobriand, 

VIEWS AND SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Drawn from 
nature by A. Kalloer, and executed inthe highest style of lithography. 

Superb proof copies ofths “ VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. 

Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
appearance in Europe. Also an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
colored prints, finished expressly and sulely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 
entirely unequalled. 

m.. Ss — just pabtiehed ae lof “NEW YORK IN BITS,” a graphic view of the 

ARK, Ciry Hav aad vicinity. iso a splendid bird’s-eye vi f “NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMS8URGH.” Lherty Pte 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. June 23 


“The most attractive and entertaining book we have read since the days when we were 
fascinated by the chef d’euvre of Defoe or the graceful inventions of the Arabian Nights.” 


KALOOLAH, 
OR 


JOURNEYINGS TO THE DJEBEL KUMRI, 
An Auto-Biography of Jonathan R mer—Edited by W. S. Mayo, M. D. 


odern Art, the following new and im- 





J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 196m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my 196m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 





EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my 12—ly 








HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers end Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every vy ape | in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the tinest qualities in tone, tuuch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
T= COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
LFRED PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— 
ROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


B 

DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Cu. 

JAMES G KING & SONS. 
LMER. 


june 16—Sm JOHN J. PA 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 W.LL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE OrpHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
« tors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 
Samuel M Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 
Bache McEvers, 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman 
John 8S. Palmer, 

James Boorman, 

George Barclay, 

Samuel 8. Howland, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, illiam Jones, 
W. Peter, H. 5. M. Consul, 

BALTIMORE. 

Jonathan Meredith, Samue! Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcllvain. Dr. J. H. MeCullob. 


BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijab D. Brigham, 
E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T Ricnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 


Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
< examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 

ents. 
art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise] or otherwise. ‘ 
be 4d days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy, 

he Unite States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby eve ry possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loana settlement, &c,, 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies. Ail communications to be addressed to 
. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


jan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 








One volume. 12mo.,cloth, with ten spirited designs by Darley. Price $1 50. 

“We have never reada work of fiction with more interest, aud, we may ad¢, profit— 
combining. as it does, with the most exciting romantic adventures, a great deal of informa- 
tion of various kinds, but particularly in polio to geographical maiters «ndthe manners 
and customs of the African continent. The style ofthe work is picturesque and forcivle,the 
characters strongly marked and well-drawuv, and ‘he interest k-pt up with unflagying 
vigour to the end. The hero is a young Am-ric«an who, after a variety of stran.e adven- 
tures in hisown country audat sea,is wrecked upon the desert ofSuahara, in time assumes 
the garb and manners of an Arab, runs away from his savage masters, and set» up for a 
Bedouin himself, an‘ aflerwards makes his way through the negro countries South of the 
desert to a very curioue nation inhabiting that portion of Africa marked on the maps as 
‘unknown regions.” The hero of these adventures, Jonathan Romer, is an admirable illustra- 
tion of the highest American character inen'erprise, courage, perseverance, fertili.y of re- 
source, inventiveness, and capacity of adaptstion to all siiuations. The heroine, Kaloolah, 
is about us charming and delicate a spec’ men of femin'ne nature as we recollect in any work 
of imagination or fancy. We will answer for it that a lreaders will be perfectly delighted 
with her.”—Journal of Education. 

We have paid a tribute tothe powers of the author of “ Kaloolah” that we can rarely pay 
to works of its character and magnitude, even supposing a temptation equally strong; we 
have read through its more than five hundred pages without omission, and with deep and 
engrossing interest, We have me! with no modern work of fiction that so entranced us. The 
former part of Kaloolah carries the reader captive by the same irresistible charm that is 
found in the pages of Robinson Crusoe,thun which imperishable work, however it presents a 
wider and more varied field of adventure; while the latter part expands into scenes of 
splendour, magnificence and enchantment, unsurpassed by those of the Arabian yo En- 
tertainments. This we sav advisedly, with the full conviction that the intelligent reader of 
Kaloolah wil! coincide with the opinion.—Com. Adv. 

THE MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. Visits to the Monasteries in the Levant. 
By the Hon. Robert Curzon, Jr. 1 vol. post8vo, cloth, with 17 engravings, $1,50 

“A volume of more than ordinary interest, relating a series of most curious and often 
amusing adventures. * * The field occupied by the volume is almost entirely new.”— 
Com. Adv. 

THE LYBIAN DESERT. Adventures in the Lybian Desert cad the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. By Bayle St. John. 12mo, cloth Tic, 

“Itis a very graphic and amusing description of the scenery and antiquities, and of the 
people whom he saw.— Washington Union. 

“ A most entertaining book.”—N. ¥. Recorder. 

THE GENIUS OF ITALY. Being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and Religion. B 
he Re. Robert Turnbull, author of “Genius of Scotland,” &c. 12mo, cloth. With two Li- 
tustrations. $1,25 

“The general reader will find it a valuable aid to assist him in his conceptions of the Ge- 
nius of Italy, as illustrated particularly in distinguished Italians.”—Christian Register. 

“This is a volume that willbe read at the present time with deepinterest. * * * Has a 
value far higher and more permanent than books of travel generaily.”—Commercial. 

June 16 GEORGE P, PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


R. EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, of 

Canada, har removed to the Office of the latter gentleman, and will attend at the usual 
hours ; viz. from8 0 10, A. M., from 1 to 3, P. M., and from 6 to 8in the evening. 66 White 
etreet, one door from Broadway. m10—Sm 








“THE METROPOLIS,” 


Ene by PARK BENJAMIN, G G. FOSTER,O. B. BUNCE, and B. HUNT, Esqs 
at $2a yearin advance. Office 15 North William Street, New York. Published on 
Saturdays, and containing a full synopsis of all the news of the week. 
Such isa description ofanew and successful weekly paper established on a permanent 
basis. It is neither political nor sectional, buta aowspape for families, being devoted to 
Literature, foreign and native, and to sound morality. It will always have something to 
please all tastes, and be full of entertainment. 
Subseriptions received for six months at the rate of $1 for each person. Where the 
Canada postage is paid in advance, 25 cents will be charged to each subscriber ; but the 
paper will be sent toany respectableorder. Address 
PARK “ea” & CO. 
un 


(ew All pxpers, copying the above, will be entitled to an exchange. 9—im 


LAND OFFICE. 


Tas SUBSCRIBER offers at inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 
States. He has a large number of farms for sale, a: prices varying from five to ten dol- 
lars per acre, with good improvements, orchards.&c. The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part of the =— Some with fine timber, and 
water powers, and some of them on the Canal, so that witua little industry the timber would 
ten times pay for the land. Good society, and churches andschools convenient A great 
many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Guld Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successtuliy 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two eee thousand dollars worth of gold 


M. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent. 
Fredericksbur gh, Virginia, 31st March. ap l4—6m 








LIFE INSURANCE. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—Jokn Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
George H. Weatherhead, M. D 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 
v. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. z 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fertnie, Eaq. 
Physician, Septimus badge vb. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halitax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for searisk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. ¥. | Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Fsq., James Gallatin, Esq., 
Samu”) Wetmore, Esq., J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esgq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Kagq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel..'.....ssssseeeeeeeecesceeeeseeeestion. Willis Hall 
BOlicitOr...cccccccccccccccvcccccsccccccscccccccccccAlbort Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 


New York. 
9" CALIFORNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. m 10 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST aUGUST, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 

President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
le COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON LIVES, and transactany business 

dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 

pany are bled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
om poyment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local — of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Aocsurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates theacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wiTu or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or A rgier instalments; and the HAL¥ CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit willbe given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £160, Whole Term of Life. 














Age. With | Without Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits Profi Profits. Profits. eeecercccece 

15 113 16 40 8 62 214 8 2 

20 1174 1912 45 3171 340 $374 

ps) 229 1147 50 4131 8171 414 

30 293 202 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 

35 1167 2 64 60 71010 6 9 il 6132 











4 be GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway, 
open daily from 9 A.M. til!\10P.M This large and splendid coliection, consisting of up- 
wards of sixty figures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to the Beggar so- 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements ot his trade or pro- 
fession An exact representationof a Chinese Silk s.ore, with Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Coolie, &c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“loner Apartments” of a gentleman’s residence, A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
Priests. A “Taaka Boat” with its crew, &c.. with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oil aud water co- 
Couaay siveng which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and his assist- 
ant, Wang ; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, Samqgea, and Linchong, and the great ship 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and o: Honan, of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells, &c. 
From the upper part of the hall is suspended a great number of Lanterns of the most curious 


shapeand description. Admittance 25 cente—children under twelve years of aye, half-price, 


The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office eal Aten ay offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation wil share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obiained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
William Muirhead.. 
James Cameron..... 
















Colborne Robert M. Boucher.. 
Dundas Cevercocccecoccooocers 
London.. George Scotl......+-+0- 
ontreal Frederick A. Wilson.... D 
Parie...... David Buchan....... 


Malcolm Cameron.. 











For sale at the Ticket Office is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the M with remarks 
upen the Customs, History, Trade dc.v1China, - ei 


St. Catherin Lachlan Bell....... eovecece obec’ 

Toronto.. + Bdmund Bradburre.... Dr. George Herrick............ 
Woodstock. ..ecsccccsesessasce » William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
Byjorder of the Board, 

THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 
dec 16 Hamil 


June 30 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminentand very distin. 
H guished member of the Medical Profescion of this city the following tostiononlel aa 
merits; a single trial will not fail to couvince the most incredulo is of its efficacy. 

TestimoniaL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“Ihave carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the med cine which you pre. 
sented me, and am happy to bear m yon! in its favour. ong 

“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 
pleasant, whichshould combine also, the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient.’ 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach ané bowels, Producin 
the usual c ncomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperienr {; 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious te 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to re 
the dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner iv which it 
is offered to the public, give ita claim to general notice which its intrinsic meriis full sup- 
oon” (Signed) GEORGE T. DEXTER M. b. 

0. 63 Warren street, 

New York, March 1st, 1848. N. ¥. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Drugzis and pothe- 
cary,No. 28 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. coin 4 

Also forsale at 116 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way .00 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore et., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Cheataut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. 

: Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout Ge Uniteg 

tates. une 16 





WEST POINT HOTEL. 


TH friends of the Cadets and the public in general are respectfully informed that the 
above House is now nn for the reception of visitors. 

F. RIDER avails himself of this opportunity to thank the friends of Cadets and the publie 

in general for the very liberal patronage he hus received during the nine years thathe hag 


kept the above House, aud assures them that nothing will be wanting on his part to merit g 
continuance of their patronage hitherto so liberally bestowed. 
West Point, May, 1649. my %—6ém 





ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDKEss, April, 
1789, in the Old City Hall, New York. Engraved on Steel by H. 8. Sapp. from an Origi« 
nal Picture by T. H. Matreson, painted — for the Publisher. Size of the Plate 
by 28 inches, printed on Fine Paper, 25 b inches. A Descriptive Key will accompany 
each Impression. Su’ scriptions respectfully solicited. 
Copies wlll be furnished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they can be printed 


great care and time being requisite to produce fine se py Proots, $3 each. first 
100 Proofs, printed on India Paper, S5each. Just published by 
ap 2 JOHN NE®ALE, 56 Carmine street, New York. 





REMOVAL. 


HILIP ERNST, Professor of the Boehm and ordinary Flute, and Guitar, would ta 
form his patrons and friends that he has removed to 293 Broadway, Lafarge Buildings 
Rooms No 5and 6, second floor.) my 5—tw 


PACIFIC MAIL STAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PsNAMA, ot 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. 

The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Kobert H. Pearson. 

The CALIFOKNLA. 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in Californu. 

Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal bes gage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceeding im 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize wien taken, $50 
per tor, and one and a half per cent. on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 125 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 





Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan............ GUN. cccceces 8.00. 
do, do do San Dre go,.csccsccecsesceee cccccce se Oecccnce coos 135 
do, do do San Francw0c0....++.++++ corececcves eecccccece 150 


Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are ‘urnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 

All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire to be paid by the passea 

ers. 
° No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
54 South Street. . June? 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 









Ceptains 
ASIR....cccesseecesccecesceeeesssG. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia ........++000.-W J.C. Lang 
Africa.... cccerecececs A. Ryrie | Niagara.....secseereesesecs «. J. Stone 
America..... occcccccccccccccs + eeeeeeeN. Shannon | Canada....-......-... Wm Harrison 
RBPOPS: ccccccccece cccccccsccevcsocsce EB G. Litt | Cambria. ...e.eceeeeeceeeeeeeed. Lol 


Caledonia... W Doug.us. 


Ling A vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 






Captains. From 
AMECTICA......ccceeeee eee eesH AFTIBOD ...eeceeeees - ™ Boston, Wednesday, July 4th. 
Hibernia..... eeeeeeeeeSlONG.ccrececcessesee “ New York, Wednesday, July 1ith. 
Camad,s,.cccccccccccscccee oes SUGKING. ccc cccceevees “ Boston, Wednesday, July 18th 
Niagara..... yrie..... eocecseeee’s “ New York, Wednesday, July 25 b 
Caledonia. cocliteh..coce. esesseees §° Boston, Wednesday, Aug. \st. 
Europa...... enscecntitiende<coseets eseeee “ New York, Wednesday, Aug 8tb. 
Cambria......+6 soceeeeSNANNON coccessreses “ Boston, Wednesday, Aug. 15th. 
AMOPic8....eseeees oecceeees Harrison....... Peoece “ New York, Wednesday, Aug. 22d. 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool......... oo B20, 
o in second do do do EO. cccccccccsecs eoccceed, 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

Ali Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Or rice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 38 Broadway. 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


4 a Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, Llth, 16th, and 2tth of every 
moath; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 






Ships. Captains. from New York. From Liverpool. 

New World,....... Knight...... -.-July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ;Aug 2i....Dec 21.... Apr 21 
Weat Point..........Muilliner..... sovcccelhsccecccedbcccscces 11 | cece WB. cccceees 26.000. 088 
Fidelia........0+0+++Y@AlON...seeee coe 16.ccccees 16..+++.-16 |Sept 1..--Jam Leese 
Roscius...........+. Eldridge.,....-.++- 26. B.cccee DRL ccceddicees eee 

Isaae Wright........-Marshall... ug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1 |...+.16..++0+ ee 

Ashburton oo BUDD. ..cccccccccesBrcccesce Gocccccce 6 | occee Dccccccee 
Constellation... ..6e0LUC@.cccreceseceee Lisesceselbessecee IL | see eQteeeeee +. 





TT 
WEPRONEIG, 6000060000 BEFOM cocccccosccsccdBoccvcecedBoccnces 16 | Oct lovee FO 















PAAAOOR. oo 0000008060 CODDecccccsecccccceDbcoccecceMvccccces cece McocccccckDeccccccckl 
Columbia ........... Furber..,.....Sept. 1....Jan 1... May | }.... 16.. cool 16 
Patrick Henry.....-.Delam0...cccsecoces Groceseee Geoceseee G eves 2lee eradhooe 

Waterloo. occccccccce ANOB. cccccsccccecs Meccccccsdleccccece M1 J.o0- 2 0D eeesee D8 
New York.....0.+.--Cropper, .cccececese IGseeseeeslB.e0000+-16 |Nov 1...-Mar 1....July i 
Sheridan. ......eee0++COPMiBh. sccceceseesQbeceeseesQseeceeee cove Lbeccccccerddsccccce I 
Montezuma..........Lowber.......Oct 1....Feb 1...Jume 1 | .eee Wreeeceees MG cccceesld 
Henry Clay.........»-Howland........++ © GD.ccccece Bucve-one sane QeceeceeesSleecevenel 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley........ee02 Ll... eoellcooccell Bo cccccce OO 
Oxford...0++00eeeeee+GOOdManBON..o0401G..ceceeelGreeeeeeo lb 1...-Aug I 
Garrick.....eseee.e+-Eldridge........ oe WecsereeeDrevesene BB | ncce Ld. ccccccccdlocccccoed) 
Cambridge..........Peabedy....... Nov !....Mar 1...-July | [..+0 Weeeeeeee Gr. ee00 06 


These 6 pe are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are a}l that can be desired in = of cemfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune- 
tuality in the daye of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool....--+++++e+++++-BJ 00 
nas bed to New York.......-. coccccce dgee 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isnac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam 
Bridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation. and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CQ.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpoot 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
7 line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will eue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
yun, and Portsmouth 





York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the i3th an 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New 
York. 


Westminster, 8. C. Warner 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “nm, 


Days of Sailing from 
May 8, Sept. 8, J June 2, Oct 2s, Feb. 28 
a ep. an. 8/ June 28, Oct. » Fav. 
¥ 94’ ? 2 -. 24 July 13, Nov. 18, Mar. 13 
“ 28 «“ 


Southampton, new, EF. KE. Morgan } June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8 4 i 
Victoria, : J. Johnston, Jr. « , _* 24, « 4 | Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 1 *  -* 9 3 
Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker “ m, “ 24, Sept. 15. Jan. 13, May 1s 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April8/ “ 23, 28, Ps 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. “~“w «© « 24| Oct. 13, Feb. 18, June1s 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best descrip- 


tion. 
The price of cabin passage Is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and tiqaore. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for lei- 


ins of Lading are signed therefor. 
—— oF packages, cout by them, waeen 1 QRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
mar4 and to BARING . BROTHERS & CO., London. 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York ca 
S the Ist of each month, as follows:— 


New York. Havre! 
8T. DENIS, (Ist SPs vsnsctonses fisth Pebruary. 
fat MAY... ccsccccccacess une, 
Flowe, master. 2 ist Septemper ......... (16th Ortober! 


8T. NICHOLAS, 







Ist Oo DTUBTY se seveveces {itn a, 
Lat JUMO. ..c..ceeeeeeeee ( Gta July 
Everleigh, master. ; ist a ga seseeee . ¢ 16th November, 
Ist March......... eoess ( 16th April, 
} ey $i PT ee . — ; 16th August, 
4 lst November ++. (16th December, 
ONEIDA, fin April......e0s 1: Seth May, 
ter. let AUgust.....seessee. 16th September, 
Punch, mes Ist December..... PIII 26th January. | 


The ships ace all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 be bet ned or ee uni but those actually 
bscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but those 
Goods seat to the sub BOYD & WINCKEN, rE 
Seta 


treat, 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO ¥% BAROLAY STREET 

















